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Chronicle 


Home News.—In the first of a series of nine speeches 
which the President designed in order to set his point of 
view before the public in the next few weeks, Mr. Hoover 
congratulated the Red Cress on refus- 
ing to accept an appropriation from Con- 
gress in order to assist it in its work 
of drought relief. In speaking on Pan-American Day, 
April 14, the President stressed the need of amity, by 
which differences in North and South America would 
be settled by conciliation and arbitration. On the same 
day, the President of Mexico, on the radio, severely, 
though indirectly, criticized American policies. The Presi- 
dent received two delegations of women on the Prohibi- 
tion question: from the National Women’s Democratic 
Law Enforcement League, who told him they would 
again bolt their party if a “ wet ” candidate is nominated ; 
and from the Women’s Organization for National Pro- 
hibition Reform. 

The oil-conservation conference between the official Oil 
Conservation Board under Secretary Wilbur and the Oil 
States Advisory Committee, representing nine producing 

States, was endeavoring to reach an 

a — agreement by which the production of 
onservation : sabe é : 

oil would be limited without falling foul 

of the Federal Constitution. At the same time, Senator 


Presidential 
Activities 


Borah demanded that the oil industry be treated as a 
public utility, declaring that prices of gasoline betrayed 
private control, which should be made public fixing of 
prices, if public support is given to limitation of produc- 
tion. In other quarters, the action of the conference in 
calling for “ permanent stabilization ’’ by State action was 
hailed as a far-reaching change in the relations between 
the States and industry. 


Argentina.—Provincial elections held in the Province 
of Buenos Aires resulted in the victory of the Radicals, 
the party of ex-President Irigoyen, who was deposed last 
Radicals summer. The plurality of the Radicals 
Win- over the Conservatives was not decisive, 
Election however, so that the Socialists held the 
balance of power and were sought by each of the major 
parties; their tendency was towards the Radicals. Fol- 
lowing the elections, the members of the Cabinet of Pro- 
visional President Uriburu, who has been carrying on 
the Government since the revolution, handed in their res- 
ignations in order to allow the Provisional President 
“ greater freedom of action.” It was reported that Presi- 
dent Uriburu accepted the resignations of the civilian 
members but not those of the military heads. Rumors as 
to the action of President Uriburu were varied, such as 
the formation of a military Cabinet, of a coalition with 
the Radicals opposed to Sr. Irigoyen, of relinquishing the 
Government to the President of the Supreme Court, and 
the like. Dispatches also carried the threat of a counter- 
revolution. 


Czechoslovakia.—Alarm was felt in Czechoslovakia 
over the possible threat to the Republic’s independence 
from the proposed Austro-German customs treaty. It was 
believed that the realization of the plan 


Alarm at z ; , 
Customs would bring about the alienation of the 
rventy economic independence of Austria, 


which, after Germany, is Czechoslovakia’s largest cus- 
tomer. In 1929, for instance, Austria imported from 
Czechoslovakia textile goods for 1,346,000,000 Czecho- 
slovak crowns, while in the same year from Germany only 


440,000,000 crowns. 


Egypt.—Premier Sidky Pasha reiterated his resolution 
to hold general elections in May. Last month he sent an 
advance notice of his intentions to the Governors of the 
Provinces and since then made several 
mentions of his determination, despite 
the adverse judgment of his supporters 
who maintained that it would be more prudent for him 
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to continue as a kind of dictator until he could gain the 
support of the country through his projects for reform. 
The Wafdists, under Nahas Pasha, hold an overwhelming 
majority of the electorate. They have been violently op- 
posed to the new Constitution and electoral laws promul- 
gated by Sidky Pasha; they gave notice that they will 
boycott any elections held in accordance with the new 
laws. Joined with them, in this issue, were the Liberal 
Constitutionalists under Mahmoud Pasha. The Premier 
countered their opposition by forbidding them to hold 
any meetings or demonstrations of a disturbing political 
nature. 


Finland.—On April 14 the wets registered their first 
notable parliamentary success, the Finnish Diet passing 
by 115 to 76 the Government bill permitting the rating 
of the alcoholic content of legal beer to 
2.8 per cent. Labor members voted with 
the majority. Fiscal considerations were 
thought to have largely contributed to the success of the 
bill; as the country would not drink enough of the weaker 
beer to realize a beer tax. 

Growing public sentiment was reported in Finland 
against mass deportations of Ingrians, a Finnic group 
across the border in Russia, by the Soviet authorities. On 
Easter day alone more than 7,000 men, 
women, and children of the Ingrian re- 
gion were transported to various convict 
areas in Northern Russia. Utter destitution and hope- 
lessness were said to be prevalent all over Ingria, with 
trains waiting for new groups to be deported. 


Wet 
Victory 


Ingrian 
Deportations 


Germany.—Orders for $75,000,000 worth of heavy 
industrial equipment were approved on April 14, by a 
commission representing German industry and officials of 
the Soviet Supreme Economic Council 
following discussions in Moscow by a 
delegation of German industrialists. The 
amount of deliveries was in addition to Germany’s exports 
to Russia, which, it was estimated, will bring the total 
for 1931 above $150,000,000. Although the German Gov- 
ernment was not officially represented at the Berlin con- 
ferences, the Reich assumed seventy per cent of the credit 
insurance risk on Russian business, leaving German ex- 
porters liable for the remaining thirty per cent. The 
Evangelical Parents’ League at its annual Easter confer- 
ence predicted the downfall of German culture and the 
greatest crisis that ever confronted the Christian Church 
unless the Christian bourgeois classes formed a common 
front of opposition to the incursion of Soviet atheistic 
propaganda. The conference charged that Soviet propa- 
ganda methods were insidiously finding their way into the 
German public schools along with “ Godless propaganda ” 
which “ brutally seeks to replace the bourgeois individual 
with a communistic, collective mankind.” The League’s 
speakers stated that this propaganda was merely a prelude 
to the final bolshevization of Germany. Professor Hugo 
Hickmann, of the University of Leipzig, stated that the 
Soviet pedagogic methods had already infected the Ger- 
man school system through agitation carried on by 


Soviet-Reich 
Accord 
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means of incendiary literature intended for immature 
pupils. Dr. Heinrich Sahm was elected to the office 
of Chief Mayor of Berlin, filling the place left vacant 
nineteen months ago when Dr. Gustav Boess was forced 
to retire. 





Ireland.—Reports of the Free State Banks, according 
to our correspondent, threw an interesting light upon the 
economic position of the Free State. The total legal- 
tender note issue at the end of 1930 
amounted to £17,320,796, as compared 
to £17,548,698 at the end of 1929. This 
decrease was comparatively small in proportion to the de- 
creases in other European countries during the general de- 
pression. The “liquid assets” of all Free State banks 
amounted to £110,516,037, and the total net profit was 
£1,760,183. The deposits and credits accounts were £174,- 
773,764, and the advances and bills discounted amounted 
to £93,575,091. The decrease in the latter, compared to 
1929, was £2,304,911. On the whole, our correspondent 
asserted, the figures showed a fairly healthy economic 
and trading state. But there were indications of re- 
stricted trading of the farming communities. Prices gen- 
erally had fallen, and, in particular, the large drapery and 
general stores were offering goods at prices from twenty 
to fifty per cent lower than at the corresponding period 
last year. 


Bank 
Reports 


Japan.—Ill health, aggravated by the wounds inflicted 
at the attempted assassination last November, caused the 
resignation of Premier Yuko Hamaguchi on April 13. 
Emperor Hirohito thereupon offered the 
Premiership to Baron Rejiro Wakat- 
suki, who was Premier in 1926 and was 
Japan’s chief delegate to the London Naval Conference 
last year. The Minseito, or Liberal, party confirmed 
Baron Wakatsuki as its president. He accepted the com- 
mand of the Emperor and formed a Cabinet consisting 
of all the members of Premier Hamaguchi’s Cabinet ex- 
cept three. The new Premier pledged himself to carry 
on the policies of the former Government, especially in 
those of economy and retrenchment. 


Wakatsuki 
Premier 


Nicaragua.—An outbreak of bandits in the vicinity of 
Puerto Cabezas, in Northeastern Nicaragua, has resulted 
in the deaths of a number of American Marines and civil- 
ians as well as of a larger number of 
natives. The bandits seemed to be con- 
nected, according to reports, in some way 
with revolutionary activities. They operated in small 
bands and were well armed. On April 11, they ambushed 
patrols of American Marines and Nicaraguan National 
Guardsmen who fought back bravely but lacked ammuni- 
tion. Nine Americans were reported killed in the dis- 
patches of April 16. Cruisers carrying Marine reinforce- 
ments were sent from the Canal Zone, and airplanes from 
Managua rushed ammunition to the disturbed area. 


Outbreak 
of Bandits 


Poland.—On April 13 it was announced that a fifteen 
per cent salary reduction would be effective from May 1. 
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This Government decree referred not only to the Gov- 

ernment employes and army officials but 
— also to the employes of the State rail- 

ways and the tobacco and alcohol mon- 
opolies. With an estimated saving of $1,200,000 to be 
increased by contributions from State-owned enterprises, 
it was calculated that a total saving for the year of $33,- 
300,000 would balance the budget for 1931-32, which al- 
ready had been reduced from $310,000,000 to $280,000,- 
000. It was recalled that last year’s report, as of March 
31, showed a deficit of nearly $6,000,000, but this was ex- 
pected to be covered by the tax returns this year. The 
Federation of State Employes called meetings through- 
out the country for the purpose of proclaiming a one-day 
general strike as a protest against the salary cut. On 
April 11, a law canceling the last of the old restrictions 
against the Jews in Poland became effective. 





Rumania.—King Carol, on April 14, summoned vari- 
ous party leaders, including Dr. Juliu Maniu, M. Duca, 
General Averescu, Prof. Nicolas Jorga, George Bratianu, 

and M. Lupa, to an audierfce and in- 
oat formed them that a national “ concen- 

tration Cabinet ” must be formed within 
twenty-four hours, under Nicolas Titulescu. Professor 
Jorga said, however, that he would neither join nor sup- 
port a cabinet of concentration. Dr. Maniu insisted on 
a majority in the new Parliament being accorded to the 
Peasant party, but the Liberals refused. 


Russia.—Plans of the Soviet Government for increase 
of cotton production of more than eighty per cent in 1931 
were reported from Moscow. Nearly 6,000,000 acres 

would be planted in 1931, which would 
Cotton be a fifty-per-cent increase in acreage 

over 1930. By 1932 the Government 
hoped that cotton imports would cease. In addition to the 
Uzbekistan area, where fifty per cent of the cotton area 
was said to be collectivized, about 1,000,000 acres were 
being sown in North Caucasia, Ukrainia, Daghistan, 
Crimea, and Armenia. Carl Williams, cotton member of 
the Federal Farm Board, predicted the elimination of 
Soviet Russia as a market for United States cotton, and 
saw a serious threat to the sale of American cotton in 
other world markets. Russia was formerly an importer of 
American cotton to the amount of 350,000 bales annually. 

Shipments of wheat and oats had already begun by 
April 11 on the Danube River. Total Russian exports of 
cereals from the Black Sea ports during February were 

increased to 352,066 tons and represent- 
— ed thirty-eight per cent of all exports. 

Exports during the same month of Rus- 
sian petroleum products amounted to 382,432 tons, or 
41.7 per cent of the total exports for the month. Ship- 
ments of manganese increased from 20,350 tons in January 
this year to 69,610 tons in February. Protests were ut- 
tered by industrialists in Rumania, against oil exports, 
and in Turkey, against cement shipments from Russia. 
The New Zealand timber industry was reported as ruined 
by Soviet timber shipped to Great Britain. Depreciation 
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of Soviet currency, however, was reported from the Ber- 
lin market; the chervonetz, which nominally sold at $50, 
could be bought for $6 or $7. $31,000,000 of gold had 
been exported in the last three months from Moscow to 
Berlin. 


Spain.—King Alfonso XIII left Spain on April 15, 
under pressure of the leaders of the Republican party, 
which had been victorious in the most important of the 
municipal elections held three days be- 


Alfonso 7 : 
Forced fore. His departure, announced by his 
to Leave opponents as a complete abdication for 


himself and his heirs, had been preceded by two days of 
republican demonstrations in the capital and the principal 
cities of the kingdom, culminating, on the afternoon of 
April 14, in an ultimatum from Niceto Alcala Zamora, 
republican leader, who gave the King four hours to decide 
between immediate departure and a revolution for whose 
consequences the republicans refused to accept responsi- 
bility. The proposal by Monarchist adherents of various 
expedients, including a plebiscite and the calling of a con- 
vention to determine the future form of government. 
gained no hearing, and the King acquiesced to the demand 
that he go, though the manifesto which he signed before 
leaving, as disclosed later from Hendaye, was far from 
being either a personal abdication or a renunciation of the 
dynasty. He left the capital secretly on the evening of 
April 14, sailing the next day from Cartagena to Mar- 
seilles on a Spanish cruiser. Queen Victoria and most of 
her children went to France by rail on April 15. A pro- 
visional republican government was at once proclaimed 
under the presidency of Zamora. 

The complete returns from the municipal elections 
which precipitated the republican coup d’état had not 
been published up to April 17, for the anti-monarchist 
successes in the larger cities and the 
provincial capitals, where the Republican 
party secured a majority in most of the 
municipal councils, eclipsed in importance the count of the 
large town-and-village vote, and transformed what before 
and during the voting had been a peaceable aldermanic 
campaign into a nation-wide republican demonstration 
that could easily have been turned into a sanguinary revo- 
lution. Over-zealous civil guards fired on noisy crowds 
in one or two instances on Monday and Tuesday, aggra- 
vating the peril, and giving force to Zamora’s ultimatum. 
At the same time, agitators were spreading reports that 
the King had already abdicated, and that a republic had 
been proclaimed. Yet the tenor of the King’s manifesto 
gave color to the belief that he was unaware of the 
republicans’ full intentions, and committed the govern- 
ment to them merely as to a victorious “ opposition ” 
party in an established regime. 

The actual text of the document which the King signed 
before leaving the capital was not published by the repub- 
lican leaders, and seven different versions of the manifesto 

were reported as current on the streets 
sae ea of Madrid, where most of the people 
seemed willing to accept the story of the 
provisional government that it was a definitive and abso- 


Election 
Verged on 
Revolution 
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lute renunciation on behalf of the Bourbon dynasty. 
Shortly after the Queen’s party passed through Hendaye, 
on the French frontier, the Havas Agency issued a ver- 
sion of the King’s manifesto, purporting to come from 
one of Victoria’s entourage. It read as follows: 

The elections held on Sunday clearly showed me that I have 
lost the love of my people. My conscience tells me that this dis- 
affection will not be permanent because I have always done my 
best to serve Spain. My only aim, even in the most critical circum- 
stances, was public interest. A king can make mistakes, and, 
without doubt, I have erred sometimes, but I know well that our 
country has always shown itself generous toward faults without 
malice. 

I am King of all Spaniards and I am a Spaniard myself. I could 
have employed divers means to keep the royal prerogatives and 
effectively fight my adversaries, but I wish to avoid everything 
that might throw my compatriots into fratricidal civil war. 

I renounce none of my rights because, rather than my own, they 
are the deposit accumulated by history, and I shall one day have 
to answer for their preservation. 

I await the true expression of the collective opinion of the people, 
and while waiting for the nation to speak, I deliberately suspend 
the exercise of royal prerogative and take myself from Spain, 
knowing that thus she is the sole mistress of her destiny. 

Today, again, I believe that I am accomplishing the duties dic- 
tated to me by the love of my country. I pray God that all Span- 
iards may understand their duty as clearly as I see mine. 

The authenticity of this version was confirmed by Count 
Romanones, who disclosed it in Madrid on April 16, and 
by the King’s cousin, Count de Miranda, who accom- 
panied him to Paris. 

While the provisional government was forming in Mad- 
rid, the Catalan Separatists, under Colonel Macia, pro- 
claimed a republic in Barcelona, but later signified their 
intention of adhering to the federal re- 
public as an autonomous State. Similar 
movements occurred later in the week in 
the Basque regions in the north, which threatened to as- 
sert their complete independence. Here and there Com- 
munists strove to push the republican movement to ex- 
tremes, and Zamora’s government was not always suc- 
cessful in protecting persons and property from injury 
and destruction. 

The provisional government issued its declaration of 
policy on April 15, prefacing its program with a pledge 
to submit all its acts to a constitutional Cortes, to which 
it would ultimately surrender its powers. 
It then proceeded to promise protection 
of all property rights, religious freedom 
(construed to mean the separation of Church and State), 
liberty of speech and assembly, responsible administration 
of public finances, and the promotion of an agrarian pol- 
icy looking to a wider distribution of large land holdings. 
It reserved power to restrict the rights of individuals “ of 
means and strong secular position,” and to appropriate 
private property for public uses, while promising reim- 
bursement to those thus dispossessed. No date for the as- 
sembling of the promised Cortes was included in this 
declaration, though assurance was given later that it 
would be chosen by popular vote. 


Unrest in 
Provinces 


Provisional 
Government’s 
Declaration 


Disarmament.—No improvement was reported in the 
renewed deadlock over the Franco-Italian naval situation. 
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Nationalist and “ big-navy ” sentiment, which had been 
aroused by the threat surmised in the 
Austro-German customs union, was re- 
ported as rather on the increase. The 
French continued to demand the right to replace, during 
1934, 1935, 84,317 tons, which would be superannuated 
after 1936, as well as to build 136,000 tons of new ships 
to be commissioned in 1936. Their attitude appeared to 
be stiffened by the United States refusal to consider a 
lessening of the size of battleships. 

The British Foreign Office had announced to the press 
on April 8 that Chancellor Bruening and Foreign Minis-~ 
ter Curtius of Germany would visit England on June 5 
and stay until June 9, where they 
would confer with Prime Minister 
MacDonald. Amongst the subjects 
likely to be discussed were the German-Austrian Cus- 
toms treaty, the war debts and reparations, the impending 
Disarmament Conference of 1932, and so on. Anxiety 
was likely to be created in the United States by the agree- 
ment of France and Italy to the British proposal of 
abandoning’ warships of greater than 20,000 or 25,000 
tons. The British Admiralty position was stated to be 
that 35,000-ton capital ships are needlessly large and 
costly and must be replaced by ships of 29,000 tons 
carrying twelve-inch guns. The fact that the American 
need of larger battleships was perfectly well known on 
the other side of the Atlantic lent point to this proposal. 


Franco- 
Italian 
Deadlock 


Germans in 
England 


League of Nations.—A formal request from the Brit- 
ish Government was received by the League Secretariat 
on April 13, asking that the question of the Austro-Ger- 
man customs treaty be placed on the 


Customs - 
Union agenda of the Council due to meet on 
Question May 18. The note asked that the ques- 


tion be submitted to the Council under Article XT of the 
Covenant, which allows any member to bring before the 
League any circumstance threatening to disturb peace 
and good understanding between nations. The German 
Government was reported as resenting the implication 
therein contained. 





How a great city celebrated the Passion of the 
Saviour will be told next week by Anthony J. 
Beck in an interesting article entitled ‘“ Good Fri- 
day in Detroit.” 

The next two papers in AMERICA’S series on 
“ Rerum Novarum ” will deal with capitalism and 
with State intervention. Lewis Watt, M.A., B.Sc., 
prominent English sociologist, and author of 
“Capitalism and Morality ” and “ Catholic Social 


Principles,’ will contribute “Capitalism and 
‘Rerum Novarum’,” and Dr. Aloysius J. 
Muench, well-known American _ sociological 


writer, will offer a paper on “ The State and 
the Worker.” 

The recent death of the great Catholic Irish 
writer, Katherine Tynan, gives occasion to a 
kindred spirit, Michael Earls, to write a charac- 
teristic piece about one whom he knew well. 
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A Monarchy Falls? 


VEN to Americans who understand little of the 
political questions that have agitated Spain for a gen- 
eration, the falf of the monarchy would bring regret. 
If Spain is not well known in this country, its King is a 
prominent and, it may be said, a popular figure. Students 
know him as a man who had the best interests of his peo- 
ple at heart, and even those who have no word of ap- 
proval for his policies, admit that he has been actuated by 
no selfish motives. But to the popular mind, in this coun- 
try at least, Alfonso is a gallant figure, every inch a king, 
who deserves a better fate than exile from his native land. 
What will happen to education and religion under the 
new regime remains to be seen. But the future is not par- 
ticularly bright. It is no secret that Alfonso might be on 
his throne today had he listened to the urgings of radicals 
more properly described as anti-Christian than as anti- 
clerical. This pressure was brought to bear shortly after 
he ascended the throne, and has been applied for many 
years, nor is it a secret that this influence was invariably 
rejected by the King. A Catholic himself, he knew that 
his people were Catholic; hence, both as a sovereign and 
as a Catholic he was indefatigable in protecting his people 
against attacks upon Catholic education, the Catholic doc- 
trine on marriage, and other principles of Catholic faith 
and morals. 

If the Revolution which at the present moment has es- 
tablished itself in Spain personifies the triumph of these 
anti-Christian radicals, the stage is set for persecution of 
the Church, and for a counter-revolution. Whatever the 
present reaction of the Spanish people to a program of 
“liberty and reform,” presented by crafty politicians, it 
remains true that they are a Catholic people. That they 
will submit tamely to a policy which outlaws their religion, 
is unthinkable ; as every military invader has discovered to 
his loss, once awakened, the Spanish people are prepared 
to carry resistance to the last ditch. The danger lies, 
rather, in the ability of the new Government to present a 
program which, while apparently respecting the rights of 
Catholics, subtly but surely destroys them. This danger 
is particularly grave in the sphere of education. 
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It may be, however, that the Republicans have acquirea 
a wisdom which, if not altogether heavenly, is not diabolic. 
Should they offer a policy of conciliation which safeguards 
the rights of Catholics, while opening the country to what- 
ever changes in purely political fields may be advisable, a 
compromise acceptable to all parties may be reached. 
Provisional President Zamora has announced, according 
to dispatches, that freedom of conscience will be respected, 
and the Concordats with the Holy See maintained. In 
case the President can hold his party to this, the new 
Government may succeed. Otherwise, a counter-revolu- 
tion, with perhaps years of armed resistance, would seem 
inevitable. 

Catholics in this country should accept the reports of 
newspaper correspondents with considerable reserve. Al- 
fonso, as a Catholic king, and Spain, as a Catholic coun- 
try, have for years been the targets of penny-a-liners, 
whose warrant for writing was a week or two in the com- 
pany of radicals at Madrid or Barcelona. Even journals 
with a reputation for accuracy have frequently opened 
their columns to these attacks. Robert H. Lucas would 
hardly be welcomed as an impartial commentator on the 
activities of the Democratic party, but not a few gullible 
newspapers take at face value any hostile criticism of the 
Church, her institutions, and her children which emanate 
from radical or Masonic camps abroad. 


In His Name 


AST year more than 250,000 men and women con- 

tributed to the annual “ charity drive ” conducted for 
the Catholic Charities in the diocese of New York. 
In a year of unprecedented distress this organization has 
met the unusual demands made upon it with success. 
More than $900,000 was collected in the diocese to co- 
operate with the Prosser Fund for the unemployed, and 
during the year a total of $1,546,000 was contributed for 
the ordinary work and needs of the various sections of 
the Federation. 

Last week the Federation was honored by a Letter ad- 
dressed to Cardinal Hayes by His Holiness, Pius XI. Re- 
ferring to the fact that ten years ago, the Cardinal es- 
tablished the Catholic Charities “ to be conducted accord- 
ing to new methods,” the Pontiff writes that it has brought 
“great benefits of every sort especially to those in dis- 
tress,”’ and that “ there is no form of human misery whose 
tears it has not been able to wipe away, and no social 
service to which it has not been able to adapt itself as oc- 
casion demanded.” 

In its use of all that tested modern methods can bring 
to the solution of the many problems which beset our great 
cities, the Catholic Charities of New York has been fore- 
most. Yet it has never forgotten the basic principles 
without which charity becomes mere philanthropy. What- 
ever we do for our suffering brethren we do in His dear 
Name. In the Catholic Charities, whose methods have 
been adopted in many dioceses, we have an outstanding 
example of the capacity of every genuinely Catholic ac- 
tivity to make genuinely scientific knowledge and research 
the handmaid of religion. 
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The “Rerum Novarum” Series 


N the Encyclical on the Condition of the Working 

Classes, Pope Leo XIII exhorts all men to lose no time 
in doing what they can to apply the principles of justice 
and charity to the social and industrial problems of the 
day. “ Every one should put his hand to the work which 
falls to his share, and that at once and straightway, lest 
the evil which is already so great become through delay 
absolutely beyond remedy.” 

It must be confessed, with regret and deep humiliation, 
that we have not given due heed to this exhortation. Read- 
ing the Encyclical, we have not taken care to imbue our- 
selves with its spirit and its main purpose. We have given 
it a notional and not a real assent. Accepting its prin- 
ciples as true in the abstract, we have held back when 
conditions demanded that these be applied to practical 
cases. As Dr. Ryan remarks on another page of this issue, 
“ The use made of the Encyclical has been too timid, too 
general, too greatly lacking in courageous and pertinent 
application to contemporary conditions.” 

The conduct of many Catholic employers has too often 
reflected a Pharisaism, unconscious perhaps, but real, and 
in its effect upon the worker, cruel and tyrannical. Sub- 
scribing to the commodity theory of wages, these em- 
ployers have gone into the market to force down the price 
of labor, and to buy at the lowest rate. Careless of the 
health and general well being of employes, they have de- 
clined to spend money to maintain suitable working con- 
ditions, and denying the rights of workers to form unions, 
have discharged employes who banded together to obtain 
by cooperative effort respect for their rights as workers 
and as human beings. In too many instances, they have 
pressed the right to hold property to an excess which 
denied rights far more sacred. Unmindful of justice, 
they have necessarily been unmindful of charity, main- 
taining in substance that they might do what they wished 
with property that was theirs. In practice, they have 
stopped not far short of the immoral principle that while 
property confers rights, it imposes no duties. 

It is our conviction that these Catholics have been 
actuated not by malice, but by sheer ignorance. They 
simply did not know that all human acts must be gov- 
erned by justice and charity, and it never occurred to 
them that the Fifth and Seventh Commandments were 
as binding in their shops and offices as in their private 
lives. In paying for raw materials they would be scrupu- 
lously honest, but they did not realize that as often as 
they forced an employe to work for less than a living 
wage, they might sin grievously against charity or justice, 
or against both. That many Catholics, even today, have 
never heard of the Encyclical is quite probable. Certain 
it is, that with a few notable exceptions, a still larger 
number fail to realize that what Leo XIII wrote was 
not an academic disquisition, but a program to be put 
into effect by all Catholics. 

In the hope of instructing one class of Catholics, and 
of stimulating all Catholics to that immediate action 
which the Pontiff demands, America presents the papers 
on the Encyclical, the first of which are published in 
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this issue. They should be studied by the students in 
all our colleges, and, with necessary explanations, should 
be read by our high-school boys and girls. If the young 
people who will rule the next generation do not realize 
the necessity of a social and industrial reform based 
upon justice and charity, the evil already so great will 
become absolutely beyond remedy. 


Distorted Religion 


HE accuracy of the religious census issued by Dr. 
G. L. Kieffer, of the Christian Century, may be 
questioned. But we think that Dr. Kieffer is right in 
asserting that “religious education of youth is a crying 
need in America.” Entrust little children to schools from 
which Almighty God is excluded, and expose them in 
their youth to the influence of colleges and universities 
which bar Him out of His universe, and only a fool can 
look for a law-abiding, God-fearing generation. 
But there is another factor which Dr. Kieffer does not 
mention and which, doubtless, he would not admit. If 
men and women today are falling away from the Protes- 


tant churches, their defection in many instances is due 


to their clear perception of the fact that modern Protes- 
tantism is not a sure and steady guide in morals and 
religion. The Protestant pulpit may be useful in dis- 
seminating knowledge of a secular sort, or through some 
clergyman of undoubted oratorical gifts, it may entertain 
and amuse. But it does not guide, and it does not speak 
with authority. 

Intelligent men do not long sit under a pulpit to be 
instructed in hygiene, literature, or politics. They soon 
grow tired of a God who is represented as speaking in 
mumbling tones, or as governing His world with con- 
siderably less wisdom than a teacher of fair ability would 
govern his classroom. They want a God Whom they 
can adore. They want a religion that is better than their 
own imaginings. They know their profound need of a 
power that can interpret the riddle of this world in an 
intelligible manner, and can lift them above the sordid 
pettiness of their lower natures. They get little or 
nothing of this from the typical Protestant pulpit, at least 
in our great cities. A glance at the so-called “religious 
page” in any of our metropolitan dailies of a Monday 
morning will probably show that in its choice of topics 
the Protestant pulpit ranged from agronomy and astron- 
omy to politics and zoology, with special emphasis upon 
politics. It will also show that the Catholic clergy, if 
reported at all, preached on the Gospel of the Sunday. 

In its meeting in Brooklyn last week the New York 
East Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
furnished a fair sample of what the Protestant pulpit too 
often deems “religion.” For condemnation it singled out 
capital punishment and the government of the City of 
New York. As objects of special approbation, it chose 
Prohibition and birth control. 

Until the charges made against a few of the thousands 
of officials in New York are disposed of by the courts 
and by the commissioners now considering them, the 
general denunciation of conditions in the city as “foul 
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and infamous,” will hardly commend itself to the dis- 
criminating mind. In a matter which appears to be 
exceedingly complicated and to involve political con- 
siderations that are veritable wheels within wheels, com- 
mon justice and common sense demand that all the evi- 
dence be weighed before judgment is rendered. 

That this evidence was in the hands of the Brooklyn 
dominies, we take leave to doubt. But in their approval 
of contraceptive methods, they exhibit a brilliant ex- 
ample of the fact that modern Protestantism can offer 
no guidance in moral problems, but must inevitably yield 
to the pagan influences of the day. 


Mothers’ Day, May 10 


O time was ever more opportune for a commemora- 

tion of Mothers’ Day. The last twelve months 
have witnessed attacks upon the family and upon the 
sanctity of marital relations emanating not only from 
pagan sources, but even from groups commonly thought 
to be Christian. The miserable weakness displayed at 
Lambeth in the Summer of 1930 was rightly interpreted 
as an unwillingness to stand strongly and to fight to the 
end, for the very principles upon which all that is whole- 
some in civilization is based. 

Within a few months the Federal Council of Churches 
in the United States followed with a declaration which 
has given new life and purpose to the defenders of a 
decadent paganism. As far as it can speak for the 
Protestant churches in this country, the Council not 
merely admits, but asserts, that Protestantism looks with 
favor upon devices which destroy the moral fiber of all 
who use them. For self control the Council substitutes 
self indulgence. Those who seek moral and religious 
guidance, it refers to the nearest clinic. Nothing in 
modern times has so thoroughly heartened the pagans, 
the fanatics, and the commercial agencies, which march 
in the van of the advocates of contraception. 

To add to this scandal, the State of Nevada relaxes 
its already scandalously lax divorce regulations. Here- 
after, divorce is purely a commercial transaction, and as 
such, every facility will be offered to all visitors to pur- 
chase one, and to secure prompt delivery. Arkansas 
finds in the example of Nevada an opportunity to exploit 
its great health resort at Hot Springs, and if even a 
moiety of the legislation proposed is enacted, Hot Springs 
will soon outdo Reno. Other States in the West and 
South harbor similar proposals, usually promoted as a 
commercial transaction. 

The sole defender of the family in this supposedly 
Christian country is the Catholic Church. Protestantism, 
the bond slave of States in whose legislation there is no 
trace of Christianity, grovels at the feet of its master. 
Against schemes devised in the States and at Washing- 
ton to build up a brisk commercial trade in contraceptives 
by legislation permitting them to be imported, carried 
in the mails openly, advertised in the newspapers, and 
as openly displayed in shop windows, one group alone 
protests, and it is made up of Catholics. So potent is 
this fact that it is cited by enemies of the Church as 
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another proof that Catholics are out of harmony with 
the temper of the day, and unfit for citizenship. 

The apostasy of Protestantism as a religious and moral 
force is complete. Here and there, it is true, a voice 
is raised against this revival of the degrading excesses 
of paganism; but while the Methodist Bishop Candler, 
of Georgia, can denounce the report of the Federated 
Churches, his protest calls forth no chorus of Methodist 
disapproval. To have a still in one’s cellar is a frightful 
crime, as Bishop Hafey of Raleigh recently said, but to 
have contraceptives in one’s closet is a practice which 
the Federal Council readily countenances. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the commemoration 
of Mothers’ Day in our parish churc!.es and in all our 
educational institutions will be held this year on an un- 
exampled scale. There could be no better time for 
pointed sermons on the Sacrament of Matrimony, based 
upon the Encyclical of Pius XI; and, if it has not been 
done before this, for distribution of the text of the En- 
cyclical among our people. A glorious testimony to the 
repudiation of the disgusting modern paganism by Catho- 
lics is the Mass on May 10, at which the whole family 
goes to the altar to receive Holy Communion. The pastor 
who enlists the aid of the children and of the Sisters in 
his parish school will see more people at the altar rails 
on that morning than he did on Easter Day. Let us work 
and pray to make this Mothers’ Day a glorious tribute 
to the sanctity of the Faith by which we are saved. 


Capital Punishment Abolished 


UST as Michigan votes against the resturation of 

the death penalty, Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman issues 
his statistics on homicide. We retain our proud preemi- 
nence in this department of crime. The city of Memphis 
leads with a record of 58.8 homicides per 100,000 of 
population. For the country as a whole, the rate has 
increased from 17.9 in 1929 to 19.4 in 1930. 

Executions for murder increased by about sixty per 
cent in the same period, and in this fact Dr. Hoffman 
sees evidence that as a deterrent capital punishment has 
failed. It might be suggested that this conclusion is too 
sweeping. In 1930 there were 143 executions for murder 
in the whole United States. But in 1929, according to 
the “World Almanac,” thirty-one American cities re- 
ported 2,149 homicides. A punishment not inflicted, or 
rarely inflicted cannot possibly deter. 

Of the 2,149 homicides, at least 1,000 were classifiable 
as murder. Should that assumption be allowed, it is 
plain that only a small proportion of murders was fol- 
lowed by the death penalty. Of every 100 murderers 
about eighty-five escaped the gallows or the chair. 

It is not permissible to dogmatize on the failure of 
capital punishment until we have tried #. Until that time, 
we feel justified in hazarding the speculation that had 
every murder in the United States in 1929 been speedily 
capped by a hanging, murderers would soon take up a 
less hazardous trade. In the absence of capital punish- 
ment, murder flourishes, and the safest place in the world 
to murder a man is the United States. 
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The Background of “Rerum Novarum”’ 


Georces Guitton, S.J. 
Action Populaire, Paris 


a certain amount of condescending ridicule or, at 

the best, mild tolerance. The average person is 
apt to consider them survivals of a bygone age, devoid of 
any connection with present times. They are looked upon 
simply as interesting ancient manuscripts fit to be pre- 
served under glass in a museum. 

The recent Encyclical, however, of Pius XI on Mar- 
riage -has shown how completely wrong is such an idea. 
The general complaint seems to have been that the Pope 
‘is altogether too much up-to-date. His letter has dragged 
out into the light of day a great many problems of con- 
science which we should prefer to keep veiled in discreet 
twilight. 

The same complete timeliness characterized Leo XIII’s 
famous labor charter, “ Rerum Novarum,” which was 
issued on May 15, 1891. The fortieth anniversary of 
the appearance of this Encyclical will be celebrated this 
May in Rome by fifty nations. Pius XI makes mention 
of it on several occasions in his last Encyclical. This great 
document on “ The Condition of the Workingman” has 
a particular actuality for the present moment, since it 
establishes one of the great bases of family life by its 
insistence that the father of the family must have suf- 
ficient wages for the education of his children; and it 
was even more timely at the moment it was published, 
since various world events, that took place before it, had 
no small influence on the mind of Leo XIII and hastened 
the process of its preparation. I should like particularly 
to emphasize this latter point. The study of it will show 
us more than ever that the Popes do not live apart from 
the age, but in the age. If they undertake to direct the 
age, they do it as a pilot does, who masters his vessel in 
order that he may be able to give it a more certain guid- 
ance. 

An extraerdinary collaboration of minds had gradually 
formulated a school of thought, which was of immeasur- 
able assistance to Pope Leo in the formation of his own 
views. Most of these had clustered around the famous 
Fribourg Union, which was led by the brilliant Bishop 
Mermillod, who later as Cardinal Mermillod was called 
to Rome to devote himself to active collaboration with the 
Pope. Amongst the group of some forty members of this 
Union who studied, wrote, and debated at Fribourg be- 
tween 1885 and 1891, some of the most famous were 
Count von Blome, Vice-President of the Union; Count 
Kufstein; the Belgian economist, Charles Périn; the 
famous German Jesuit theologian, Lehmkuhl; Count 
Medalago Albani, of Italy; MM. Decurtins and Python, 
of Switzerland; M. Helleputte and the Duke d’Ursel of 
Belgium; Father de Pascal, Henri Lorin, and Count 
Albert de Mun, of France. “ Each of these,” wrote De 


, \ HE mention of Papal Encyclicals is apt to produce 


‘Mun, “arrived at Fribourg carrying with him not only 
his own racial temperament and his views conditioned 


by the needs of his own country, but bringing also with 
him his personal tendencies and dispositions. Some were 
faithful to the spirit of tradition, others were alive with 
the new inspiration of democratic society.” Eighteen 
other corresponding members who were frequently very 
active and influential, such as Vogelsang, Toniolo, and 
the Jesuit Liberatore, whenever able to, took part in the 
conferences. According to Henri Lorin, we should add to 
these names those of Father Weiss, the Dominican ; Baron 
Wamboldt, of Frankfort in Germany; and Professor 
Cepeda, of Spain. 

Thus the Supreme Teacher of the Church, while en- 
couraging his children in their studies, allowed himself 
gently to be influenced by them. There is something 
really striking about this collaboration. When the enemies 
of the Church talk about their so-called dogmatic de- 
mocracy, which is supposed to suppress the spirit of re- 
search, they simply show that they are taken in by ap- 
pearances and mere terms of phraseology. Pontifical 
authority instead of suppressing inquiry is keen on pro- 
moting it. The knowledge of his own personal infall- 
ibility, instead of making Leo XIII dictatorial or timid, 
rather inspired him to tell his sociological students: “ Go 
ahead bravely, plunge your intellectual spades deep down 
beneath the surface, provided you keep your hearts 
humble. If you should happen to go astray, I will be there 
to warn you.” Certainly it is hard to find any greater 
honor that a father can give his children than that of 
associating them with him in a great work that he has at 
heart. 

After this mere passing reference to the intellectual 
currents that led to the Encyclical, let us see how the 
events of later years helped to facilitate the realization 
of the Pontiff’s plans. 

Here in the United States the memory is still alive of 
the tremendous excitement that was occasioned in 1886, 
even for a moment in the Old World, by the working- 
men’s association known as the Knights of Labor. Their 
President, Terence V. Powderly, had declared war on 
monopolies and had demanded an eight-hour day, the 
principle of “equal wages for equal labor,” the prin- 
ciple of thirty days’ notice, etc. Suspicion was cast upon 
the Knights of Labor by their requiring a secret oath. 
They were condemned by the Archbishop of Quebec. Car- 
dinal Gibbons, doubting the wisdom of this condemna- 
tion, consulted with the twelve Archbishops of the United 
States, and finally in the form of a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Prefect of Propaganda, Cardinal Simeoni, 
pleaded their cause. After a careful inquiry the Congre- 
gation in August, 1888, said that there was no further 
ground for condemnation once the Knights had agreed 
to do away with the objectionable oath. 

Leo XIII had seized the opportunity afforded by the 
discussions that took place in Rome about the Knights of 
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Labor to study not only in theory but in actual practice 
the principles which underlie the workingman’s right of 
association. Cardinal Gibbons’ visit to Rome in this same 
connection had greatly edified the Pontiff. It increased 
his desire of multiplying direct contacts with the actual 
laboring world. The workingmen’s pilgrimages that had 
heen set on foot in France by Léon Harmel just at this 
time happened to be an effective means to this end. Leo 
XIII went so far as to tell Cardinal Langénieux, the Arch- 
bishop of Reims, in an official discourse that “the En- 
cyclical ‘ Rerum Novarum’ was the reward of the French 
workingmen’s pilgrimages.” 

The Pope made an even more striking statement in 
a solemn audience which he granted the pilgrims on Octo- 
ber 16, 1887, when 200 employers and 1,600 working- 
men were present. Replying to a protestation of devotion 
and loyalty offered by Count de Mun, the Pope declared 
boldly for the right of public authority to intervene in the 
workingman’s behalf : 

There is no absolute need of intervention in action of public 
authority when morality, justice, rights of human dignity and the 
needs of the workingman’s domestic life are given full consid- 
eration in the conditions which govern labor and the exercises 
of industry. But when one or the other of these goods is menaced 
or compromised public authority should intervene in fitting man- 
ner, and with proper moderation should look for the interests of 
social welfare. For it is this power which has the duty of pro- 
tecting and safeguarding the true interests of the citizens gov- 
erned by it. 

“ The State,” said Leo XIII, “has the duty not only 
to correct abuses, but to forestall them if any of the 
workingman’s essential goods are even merely menaced 
or compromised.” 

Two years later, the trains which kept on arriving in 
steady succession for six weeks brought from France to 
Rome nearly 10,000 workingmen. At the solemn opening 
audience on October 20, 1889, Cardinal Langénieux pre- 
sented to him the workmen as appealing to his protection 
against the injustice of the times and begged him “to 
guarantee the laboring man whose toil was his only re- 
source, the stability of his home, and the opportunity to 
support his family, to bring them up in Christian manner, 
and to set aside some competence for evil days.” 

Replying to this appeal, Leo XIII declared to this great 
workingmen’s audience the obligations which rest not only 
on the wage earners, but on everybody to find a solution 
for the social problem. He exhorted the rich as treasur- 
ers of God on earth, the governing classes who should 
‘* bridle the insatiable desire of luxury and pleasure.” Po- 
litical leaders must give freedom to the Church and must 
guarantee the interests of the working people; the em- 
ployer must consider the worker as a brother and must 
never sacrifice justice or equity for the sake of profits 
or rapid and disproportionate gains. The workers them- 
selves must fulfil their religious, domestic, and social 
duties. 

Thus the outline of the famous labor charter was tak- 
ing definite shape in the mind of the great Pope. 

A third event contributed also to the Encyclical: the 
London strike (August-October, 1889). 250,000 dockers 
were thrown out of work, with their wives and children 
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without bread. Shipping and transportation were inac- 
tive ; all the commercial relations were paralyzed. In Lon- 
don such a situation reacted on Cardinal Manning. Being 
a real and sincere patriot, the economic distress of his 
country was not the real cause of his grief. 

So he decided to adopt a policy of intervention. He 
interviewed the director of the docks, but in vain; he 
saw the mayor of the city, no result; he addressed the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, no answer. The facts and 
the arguments brought by the Cardinal were justify- 
ing the dockers’ strike. “ My Lord,’ someone would 
object, “ you are a Socialist!” And the Cardinal an- 
swered, repeating the famous remark of La Tour du 
Pin: “If this looks to you like pure Socialism, it looks 
to me like pure Christianity.” The keen eye of Leo XIII 
was following this drama. Following right after the 
Knights of Labor question and the pilgrimages, it en- 
abled him to penetrate, even in Protestant England, the 
soul of the working class and to understand their gener- 
osity when justice is awarded them. 

It is now easy to understand the deep impression 
created in the Christian world when the Encyclical 
“Rerum Novarum” was issued. It appeared like a star 
throwing a beneficent light on the difficult problems of 
those times. “ Nowhere,” said Cardinal Gibbons, “ was 
there entertained such a great idea of the Pope as in the 
United States.” 

And the Pope was more than eighty-one years old. His 
education had not been acquired in a particularly demo- 
cratic environment. But, as Archbishop Keane once re- 
marked, “no influence could alter the sound judgment 
of such a mind.” The Encyclical is not an old document 
for the service of library work. It is a code of direction 
and of action for social leaders and useful for our times. 
It is in this true Christian and American spirit that we 
ought to commemorate the fortieth anniversary of 
* Rerum Novarum.” 


FRAGMENT 106 


(1 will have neither honey nor bees——Sappho.) 
What was your spring? Did the wind-flowers grow 
Under the lilies’ gold-splashed snow? 

Did not the vervain, anemones 
Bloom honeyed blossoms for the bees? 


Yet of their honey you would none, 
Plundered of iris, gold of the sun. 
What did the pale-green broidered earth 
Sing to your heart at its garden birth? 


What were your thoughts when the springtime came 
Bright with the poppy’s yawning flame? 

Honey distilled from such fire of spring 

Has only sweetness, knows naught of sting. 


Yet you would spurn both the bee and the hive, 
Grudge them the nectar to keep them alive. 
Hyacinth, cyclamen,—blooms of your grieving, 


How did you guard them against honey-thieving ? 


Was it the salt sea that washed your flowers, 
Frosting their bloom in the sunny hours? 
You who would have neither honey nor bee, 
Surely your garden grew by the sea! 
J. R. N. Maxwert, S.J. ; 
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Some Effects of “Rerum Novarum” 


Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 
The Catholic University of America 


SIDE from the eloquent commentary published by 
Cardinal Manning in the Dublin Review less than 
two months after the appearance of the Encyclical, 

its earliest and most notable effects were produced on the 
continent of Europe. In 1893 Léon Grégoire wrote a 
small volume entitled “ Le Pape, les catholiques et la ques- 
tion sociale,” the first part of which traced the genesis 
of the Encyclical in the various writings, preachings, and 
other activities of prominent Catholic students of the 
social question in several European countries. Among 
the most beneficial and effective doctrines of the Encycli- 
cal M. Grégoire mentions its elucidation of and emphasis 
upon justice. 

Fven before the publication of the Encyclical, he says, 
all Catholics accepted as a commonplace the proposition 
that the true remedy for social ills is to be found in 
Christianity. Concerning the manner of applying Chris- 
tianity, however, they were divided into two camps. Ac- 
cording to the members of one party, the sufferings of 
the poor were an inevitable consequence of the natural 
inequality of fortunes, and could be relieved only through 
the beneficence of employers and the Christian resigna- 
tion of employes. The other group maintained that social 
maladjustments were an avoidable result of the misuse 
of wealth by the rich and could be corrected only by the 
practice of Christian justice. 

In the midst of this controversy appeared the Encycli- 
cal, reaffirming, indeed, the value of resignation and alms- 
giving, but insisting first upon the idea of justice. Pope 
Leo XIII, continues M. Grégoire, expounded and gave 
adequate emphasis to the Christian principles which are 
at the basis of the workers’ rights. Accordingly, “ social 
Catholics now demand before all else justice.” 

The fundamental and elementary truth that all the 
parties to the social question, employers, employes and 
the State, are bound by obligations of justice, and that all 
have rights as well as duties, has become a commonplace 
to this generation. Many of us, however, are unaware 
that before the appearance of the Encyclical, the most 
powerful elements in the Catholic body in every country 
either denied or ignored the place of justice in economic 
life. The authoritative refutation and overthrow of the 
assumption that industrial evils were to be overcome en- 
tirely by beneficence on the one hand and resignation on 
the other, is probably the greatest of the salutary effects 
of “Rerum Novarum.” One of the most insidious and 
destructive perversions of Catholic social teaching was 
authoritatively ended. The spirit and the direction of 
Catholic social thought and action were placed upon a 
new and sound basis. 

Seven years after the appearance of M. Grégoire’s 
work, another Frenchman, Max Turmann, produced “ Le 
Catholicismie social depuis l’encyclique ‘Rerum No- 
varum.’” In the opening chapter he declared that the 


Encyclical is at once a conclusion and a preface: the doc- 
trinal conclusion of a movement of ideas and activities 
which had been developing since the middle of the cen- 
tury; the preface to a double movement, one of ideas, 
the other of works. In the sphere of ideas, the Encyclical, 
says M. Turmann, has already called forth “a veritable 
renaissance of sociological studies.” It put an end to 
other controversies among Catholics besides that concern- 
ing the question of charity versus justice. For example, 
it eventually dislodged from Catholic minds the opinion 
that the State has practically no place in the betterment 
of industrial conditions. Among the Catholic activities 
which M. Turmann ascribes to the Encyclical are coopera- 
tive associations in Belgium, France, Germany, Italy 
and Holland, and the effective work for social improve- 
ment carried on in the parliaments of several European 
countries by men like Nolens, Hitze, Count de Mun and 
Decurtins. 

In his book “ The Social Unrest,” published in 1902, a 
highly qualified American student, John Graham Brooks, 
declared that among the statements by religious writers 
which he found most frequently in labor-union libraries 
and publications, the Encyclical on Labor by Leo XIII 
occupied first place. Referring to the opening paragraphs 
of the great document, Mr. Brooks says: “ These have 
been used in hundreds of labor organizations and repeated 
before innumerable labor audiences.” 

The foregoing sketchy testimonies to the influence of 
the Encyclical cover only the first decade following its 
publication. Taking into account the entire period since 
May 15, 1891, we are justified in asserting that the most 
general and far-reaching effect of the Encyclical has been 
the stimulus and guidance that it gave to Catholic social 
thought and action. The injunction which the Holy Father 
laid upon his children in the closing paragraphs of the 
Encyclical has been heeded in some degree in almost every 
country: “ Everyone must put his hand to the work which 
falls to his share, and that at once and immediately lest 
the evil which is already so great may by delay become 
absolutely beyond remedy. . . . Every minister of holy 
religion must throw into the conflict all the energy of 
his mind and all the strength of his endurance; ...” The 
response to this exhortation has been most notable in 
Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Austria, Great 
Britain, and the United States. Space is wanting for even 
a brief outline of these developments in all the countries 
just mentioned. We content ourselves with the barest 
reference to what has happened in England and the 
United States. 

In the former country the Encyclical powerfully in- 
fluenced the principal Catholic social writers, Devas, 
Plater, Parkinson, Martindale, Somerville and Crawford. 
The organization in 1909 of the Catholic Social Guild, 
which has done such remarkable work with such small 
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resources, was directly due to the Encyclical. One of the 
first of the many pamphlets published by the Guild was a 
translation of “ Rerum Novarum.” In the United States, 
Catholic interest in the Encyclical was for several years 
mainly concerned with its condemnation of Socialism. 
This was due to more than the one cause; for example, 
the rapid spread of Socialism during the two decades pre- 
ceding the Great War and the relatively good conditions 
enjoyed by the working class in this country. Neverthe- 
less, the Central Verein and the Social Service Committee 
of the Federation of Catholic Societies paid considerable 
attention to other doctrines of the Encyclical besides that 
on Socialism. The former organization is still active and 
effective. ; 

Since the War, Catholic interest in the Encyclical has 
greatly increased. The Bishops’ Program of Social Re- 
construction (1919) and the sections on Industrial Rela- 
tions in the Pastoral Letter of the Hierarchy ¢1919) were 
produced under its direct influence. For the last ten years 
the Social Action Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference has striven unceasingly to make the 
Encyclical better known by non-Catholics as well as by 
Catholics. A part of this effort has taken the form of the 
annual observance in Catholic colleges of the anniversary 
of its publication. Its doctrines form the subject matter 
of one or more of the addresses at every meeting of the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems. Inasmuch 
as some twenty of these conferences have been conducted 
in various cities of the country from Hartford to Los 
Angeles and have received abundant publicity from both 
the secular and the Catholic press, they have been very 
effective in diffusing the teaching of the Encyclical. 

Concerning the effects produced by particular doctrines 
of the Encyclical, it is difficult to speak with precision and 
confidence. In his work “ The Labor Problem and the 
Catholic Social Movement in France,” Dr. Parker Thomas 
Moon presents in three parallel columns certain reforms 
advocated in the Encyclical, certain proposals for legisla- 
tion in the French Chamber of Deputies by Count de 
Mun, and certain French laws which carried out some of 
these reforms in whole or in part. While it is extremely 
probable that the advocacy of these measures by Count de 
Mun was mainly due to the Encyclical, it is impossible 
to determine how far the favorable action by the French 
Chamber of Deputies should be credited to the same 
source. This is a typical illustration of the general diffi- 
culty of identifying the exact causal influence of the 
Encyclical in producing beneficial changes which have oc- 
curred in social thought and action since its publication. 

One good effect that can be almost entirely ascribed 
to the Encyclical is the general acceptance by Catholics of 
the truth that industrial questions are also moral and re- 
ligious questions. To most of us this proposition seems 
too obvious to discuss or defend, but we should bear in 
mind that for two centuries before the Encyclical ap- 
peared, the Protestant churches had either explicitly or 
tacitly taught a contrary doctrine. Inasmuch as modern 
capitalism originated in England with the Industrial Revo- 
lution, its ethical code was developed independently of 
the Catholic Church. The rules and usages of industry 
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were established under the influence of a Protestantism 
which had given up any pretense of subjecting economic 
practices to the principles of morality or Christianity. The 
same attitude and the same code were adopted to a greater 
or less extent in all the other countries with the advent 
of capitalism. Catholic as well as Protestant business men 
explicitly or implicitly denied the right or propriety of 
passing judgments upon economic transactions in the 
name of morality or religion. This false and destructive 
doctrine is no longer openly professed by responsible in- 
dustrial leaders. 

In all probability more credit for this change of atti- 
tude is due to the Encyclical than to all other factors 
combined. As we survey the ethical teaching of the last 
forty years, we find that the moral aspects of economic 
practices were not emphasized by non-Catholic leaders 
to any extent before the year 1891. 

Undoubtedly the doctrine of the Encyclical which has 
received greatest attention is that which is commonly as- 
sociated with the phrase, “ the living wage.”’ While labor 
leaders have sometimes entertained inexact and extreme 
notions of wage justice, they have with great uniformity 
and tenacity held to the conviction that the minimum of 
justice requires remuneration adequate to a decent liveli- 
hood. Owing to this firm and general belief, labor organi- 
zations have struggled for better conditions with persis- 
tence, emotional driving force, and considerable success. 
Without the authority and encouragement provided by 
the Encyclical, the efforts of the labor organizations would 
not have been nearly so general, so persistent, or so effec- 
tive. If one had the time to investigate the addresses 
made by labor leaders on wages in the United States dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years one would find that almost 
without exception they have frequently paid glowing trib- 
utes to the living-wage teaching of the Encyclical. 

The effect of this teaching upon business men, publi- 
cists, and statesmen is not so easily measured. Neverthe- 
less it has been considerable. Forty years ago practically 
all employers believed and avowed the doctrine that the 
price of labor, like the price of cotton, wheat, or pig iron, 
should be determined entirely by the forces of supply and 
demand. While a large proportion of them may still cling 
to this notion privately, very few of them any longer pro- 
fess it publicly. Particularly in the last fifteen years the 
doctrine that wages should take account of the cost of 
living has become almost a commonplace of industrial dis- 
cussion among all classes. 

Down to the outbreak of the Great War, the doctrine 
of the Encyclical which received the most attention from 
Catholic writers and speakers and probably from non- 
Catholics likewise was probably its condemnation of So- 
cialism. To the Encyclical is due the gratifying fact that 
Socialism never obtained a foothold among practising 
Catholics. 

Not the least of the beneficial effects of the Encyclical 
is the attitude of the working classes, particularly those of 
the Catholic Faith, toward religion. One does not need to 
have a very wide acquaintance with non-Catholic trade 
unionists to encounter expressions of gratified surprise 
when they first hear about the doctrines of the Encyclical. 
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Probably no other pronouncement has done so much to- 
ward creating a favorable attitude toward the Church on 
the part of those outside the Fold. The comfort and con- 
solation that the Encyclical has given to Catholic wage 
earners is incalculable. It has enabled them to hold up 
their heads and give confident replies to criticisms of the 
Church by their non-Catholic fellow-workers. It is a 
question whether more Catholic workingmen have been 
safeguarded by the condemnation of Socialism in the En- 
cyclical than by its teaching on the dignity and rights of 
labor. In Europe a considerable defection had taken place 
among Catholic wage earners before the Encyclical ap- 
peared. In the United States the beginning of a similar 
defection was fortunately delayed for many years. That 
the movement never attained any considerable momentum 
in this country is due mainly, if not entirely, to the En- 
cyclical. 

Undoubtedly the effects of the Encyclical have not been 
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all that might reasonably have been expected. Had the in- 
junction laid upon the clergy and laity in the closing para- 
graphs of the document been heeded to a degree that was 
easily possible, we should have in the world today a greater 
measure of social justice, deeper and more general friend- 
ship for the Church on the part of those without and fewer 
defections from the Catholic body. In general the use 
made of the Encyclical has been too timid, too general, too 
greatly lacking in courageous and pertinent application to 
contemporary conditions. These deficiencies can all be ex- 
plained but even if we had the space to do so, we should 
serve no good purpose by recounting the explanations. It 
is much more useful to close this paper with the reflection 
that the Catholic attitude toward and use of the Encyclical 
has improved mightily in the last decade, and with the con- 
fident hope that the world-wide pilgrimage to Rome in 
May of this year will intensify and greatly accelerate this 
progress. 


Youth’s Attitude to Religion 


Maurice S. SHEEHY, Ph.D. 


lar, receive the same meed of attention accorded 

irreligion, the younger generation will continue 
to receive some very unflattering publicity. Vice has a 
thousand press agents while virtue has but one—and that 
one seems to work on a part-time basis! All of which 
is preliminary to a paraphrase of a Chestertonian view— 
a Catholic college, like the Catholic Church, sometimes 
appears much different to the one on the inside looking 
out than to one on the outside looking in. 

Father Ronald Knox in “ Caliban of Grub Street” 
points out that excessive talk about religion may not be 
an encouraging sign; the healthy man is not always the 
one who talks most about his health. Possibly this analogy 
might not apply to Americans. Many who are inexhaus- 
tible in relating their ills live to a ripe old age. To me 
it seems very encouraging that so much attention is given 
to religion by campus spokesmen and by campus publica- 
tions. However, supposedly religious discussions often 
do not deal with religion. Immature minds are accustomed 
to seek for and enthuse about some hypothetical magical 
formula which may ex opere operato insure a rich spiritual 
life. The maturer mind will recognize the fact that spir- 
itual enrichment of life comes from two things, truth and 
hard, serious effort to convert truth into life, together, of 
course, with that unmerited dynamic of the soul, God’s 
grace. 

One of the great differences between the European 
and the American college student is in an attitude toward 
social life. In Europe the student takes himself very 
seriously. He looks upon social contacts and social gath- 
erings as means of creating public opinion. Most of the 
social life on the American campus seems to have an emo- 
tional rather than an intellectual motif. Possibly this is 
due to the fact that other countries take their students 
more seriously than does America. It is difficult for us to 
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see how closing down a university might suppress a revo- 
lution. 

The American Catholic college student seems to have 
an inferiority complex (if I may use a dread psycho- 
logical phrase) when it comes to creating public opinion 
in the field of religion. This statement of course must 
be made with due exception for the impetus given student 
spiritual leadership by the Sodality movement. The So- 
dality movement, thanks largely to the intelligent direc- 
tion of Father Lord, has supplied an element that was 
too long missing from the environment of the Catholic 
college student—the element of challenge. 

One of the cults which has ever been a prominent fac- 
tor in the history of religion is the cult of novelty. This 
cult claims more than a few Catholics who are much in- 
terested in the conversion of a foreign genius or the latest 
exposition of the faith by a convert (who sometimes shows 
more faith than theological background) but who are not 
remotely interested in truth as such or its ordinary reflec- 
tions in the lives of people who have been so ordinary 
as to have been born Catholics. And yet when the history 
of the Catholic Church is written intelligently, its prog- 
ress will be found to have been more dependent upon 
what is going on in the minds and hearts of the gradu- 
ating classes of our Catholic colleges than upon the re- 
ligious or cultural achievements of a distinguished foreign 
convert. 

It is rather hard for a college student to discover new 
arguments for the existence of God or to phrase new 
expressions of loyalty for the Church in which He has 
perpetuated His work among men. Recently I attempted 
an experiment which in its findings may be a revelation 
to some of the followers of the cult of novelty. I took 
the class papers of fifty seniors in a Catholic women’s 
college and gauged them by the arguments adduced in 
one of the great convert classics treating the topic, “ Why 
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| am a Catholic.” The students were instructed to write 
the paper as a class exercise, using as a reference only 
the textbook of their own religious experience, and con- 
densing their thought within the least possible space. The 
convert classic was of course superior in phrasing and 
orderly array of argument. But there was not one argu- 
ment for the Catholic Church given in this work that 
was not also reflected in the minds of these college 
students ! 

Before confirming this conclusion by a reproduction of 
some of these arguments, I would like to call attention to 
a curious cycle of religious attitudes. A cycle admits of 
so many exceptions that I hope in suggesting the thought 
that I am not convicted of hasty generalizations. Most 
freshmen seem to have accepted their religion as they 
have accepted the diet accorded them by loved ones at 
home and, particularly, if they have attended a Catholic 
high school, their faith seems never to have known the 
withering storms of cynicism. 

However, the tendency to identify critical attitudes to- 
ward religion with power of thought soon overcomes a 
few of the more venturesome. Someone discovers that 
there is no Santa Claus! Immediately the faith of a few 
is rocked to its very foundations. They have been de- 
ceived by their elders. No man may be trusted, that is, 
in the field of religion, and it appears possible that the 
Divinely appointed custodians of the truth may be de- 
ceived if not deceiving. And so sophomoritis sets in, an 
attitude of mind that accepts nothing unless it sounds new 
and unusual. 

This, like other childish diseases, is not ordinarily fatal 
and may often be a healthy experience. It helps sometimes 
to rid the mental storehouse of the collegian of useless 
and unhealthy excess. The teacher who has charge of a 
class of college sophomores may, by remaining a few 
jumps ahead of the class in sensing critical areas, spike 
the guns of skepticism. The sophomore often seems to 
be much more interested in the topic, “ What I ought not 
to believe,” than in the topic, “ What I ought to believe.” 
Moreover, the student at this stage often tends to be a 
‘ prof-baiter.” Outrageous statements are made usually 
to elicit professorial outbursts. A good bit of strategy 
for the religion teacher at this point is to let the student 
struggle through his painful process of thought until he 
has arrived at a solution, and then to indicate to the stu- 
dent how that difficulty was advanced and exploded in 
the dim and distant past. 

The junior in college reacts toward conservatism and 
away from the new. Three years in college suffice to 
bring home, at least to those who remain in an atmos- 
phere where only the intellectually fit survive, the danger 
of a little knowledge. However, I suspect that the main 
reason why a junior religion-class shows attitudes differ- 
ing radically from those of the sophomore is that the 
junior has accomplished a happier adjustment to college 
life, to its responsibilities and its labors, as well as to its 
pleasures and compensations. The crest of this cycle does 
not come until the senior year. There one finds an as- 
surance of mind and quietude of heart that, save in the 
case of the hopelessly maladjusted, places the senior, 
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at first glance, in the same happy category in which the 
uncritical freshman reveled. 

However, there is a difference, a great difference. The 
stillness of a pool, which may be stirred to its depths by 
a pebble, is not to be compared to that of a great lake 
which has wrestled with and brought into subjection the 
storm. The senior who through four years of study 
has struggled with the gusts of unbelief and the disgusts 
of sophomoritis reflects religious conviction where the 
freshman had but opinion. 

Much more fascinating than the task of exploring new 
lands is the task of sounding to the depths unexplored 
minds. There one may often find pearls of wisdom which, 
in more beautiful cut, have been reflected in the genius of 
an Augustine or a Newman. The following selections of 
reasons “ Why I am a Catholic ” are selected more er less 
at random. I have eliminated the factors of grace and 
home influence, to which all these students paid due trib- 
ute in the formation of their faith, and my apology for 
intruding these expressions of thought from those not yet 
licensed to think by the infliction of a college degree is 
that, if popular opinion is to be believed, when college 
students can give reasons for the faith that is in them, 
that is news of the “ man-bites-dog ” variety. 

1. The drama of religion impressed me as a child while 
| was in a French convent. When I went to a public high 
school I discovered on the one hand how divorced Pres- 
byterian living was from religion; and, on the other, how 
one fanatical ideal obsessed Methodism—fear of Roman- 
ism. Now you fear that which has a power more forceful 
than your own, whether the power be good or bad. The 
Church of Rome must, I concluded, be better or worse 
than others. I knew it was not worse. Subsequent study 
convinced me that it was better. 

2. As a child I was mystified by the rites and cere- 
monies of the Catholic Church. The glimmering candles, 
odors of incense, the strange solemn chants, the beauti- 
ful vestments, the Holy Thursday processions left me 
awed and in darkness but striving to find an explanation. 
I was still mystified when I received my first Holy Com- 
munion. That event in my life was like the sun bursting 
through the clouds. It clarified the atmosphere of mys- 
tery in the explanation of the Real Presence. 

3. My father, a convert to the Faith, impressed me with 
his deep appreciation of his religion. Many of my rela- 
tives are non-Catholics. Their attitude towards religion 
has only increased my appreciation of the Catholic Church. 

4. Due to its successful and long existence down 
through the ages, always surmounting obstacles in its 
way, the Catholic Church logically appeals to me as the 
truest of all creeds. Otherwise it would have foundered 
long ago and found itself unable to appeal to the millions. 

5. The fact that fifty or more millions listened to the 
Bishop of Rome in respectful reverence a few weeks ago 
is to my mind a moral miracle which can be explained 
only on the supposition that Christ meant just what He 
said when He said to Peter, “ Thou art Peter and upon 
this rock I shall build my Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” 

6. I wanted a clear understanding of the meaning of 
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life and I have received it from my religion. The Real 
Presence of Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament has be- 
come such a facior in my life that were I not able there 
to share my joys and sorrows, life would be robbed of one 
of its greatest compensations. 

7. To my mind the permanent character of the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony should appeal to every woman. In 
divorce, in birth control, in other practices of the new 
code of immorality, the woman always pays—not by 
money but by health, home, and children. 

8. To those to whom God has given the gift of faith, 
the loss of faith seems only to bring unhappiness. I have 
never known a person who has given up religion to be any 
the happier for the fact. All our thoughts, all our deci- 
sions, emotions, and our confidence in people, are so 
tinged by religious convictions that to me a change of 
religion would seem like a change of personality. 

9. (From a convert) I am a Catholic by the gift of 
faith and the power of my own reason. It seems like I 
had always wanted to be a Catholic, for when I took 
instructions I found something that seemed to meet my 
deepest wishes. I believe I had a very special gift of grace 
because I never questioned a dogma or disciplinary rule in 
the Church. The main reason why I am a Catholic today 
is that I had always wanted something stationary in my 
life, and I found it in the Catholic Church. 

10. While born of Catholic parents whose religion I 
naturally adopted, I believe that there must be something 
behind that religion which makes it possible to hand it 
down so readily from generation to generation. . . . There 
are many people today who think that only those converted 
can know the real joys of faith. That appears false to 
me, although I recognize the fact that that which is hard- 
est to obtain is appreciated all the more once it is ob- 
tained. Proceeding along the same line of reasoning, we 
further admit that soon the obtainable drops along the 
mediocre line of habit unless there be some incentive 
to stir the embers. Therefore the convert can appreciate 
his faith only to a slight degree—and that a degree of 
emotional intensity—more than the Catholic. 

11. I have found the confessional one of the most 
satisfying things in my religion. I do not see how mem- 
bers of other sects can find satisfaction in their religion 
when they take it for granted that God will forgive sins 
with no sign of repentance on their part. Another reason 
why I am a Catholic is that the Catholic Church is strict 
and hard, and I have found that nothing is really worth 
the having unless it is hard to get. Other religions seem 
to be too easy and lenient and to make too many conces- 
sions to human nature. The severity of the Church seems 
to me quite logical when we consider the end toward which 
it guides its children—God and eternal happiness, 

And so I might quote endlessly the leaders of tomor- 
row. Father Vernon Johnson gives his explanation of the 
rise to sanctity of the Little Flower in “ One Lord, One 
Faith”: “It was precisely the certainty coming to St. 
Thérése from an objective authority outside her which 
had produced the most intelligently saintly life I had 
known. But more than this, St. Thérése did not possess 
this authority by herself alone; it was shared by every 
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individual in her Church.” Francis Thompson in the 
“ Hound of Heaven” has given us a touching description 
of the recreant soul which has fled its Divine Lover only 
to find solace in His arms. How much more beautiful 
and touching is the possession of Christ by those who, 
through His Church, have ever been inclined toward Him! 


Six Fried Eggs 
NorBERT ENGELS 


HE picture of John Devol always recalls to me Rob- 

ert Louis Stevenson’s play, “Admiral Guinea.” There 
is a place where old Davy Pew tells of a compliment paid 
to him by Admiral Hawke, when he had sung for the 
commander: “‘ Sink me!’ he says, says Admiral ’Awke, 
my old commander, ‘sink me!’ he says, ‘if that ain’t 
‘eart-of-oak,’ he says: ‘’eart-of-oak,’ says he, ‘and a 
pipe like a bloody blackbird!’” 

John Devol, they called him “ Devil John,” had a heart 
of oak and an arm like a hickory log. His chest was as 
big as a pork barrel, and his head was bald. He ate his 
meat in chunks and swallowed boiling coffee at a gulp. 

In the winter Devil John was a lumberjack. But when 
the ice went out he rode the first log raft down the river, 
and stayed with his mother in town, in the little cottage 
he had bought for her. He picked up enough odd jobs 
to keep him going, and always managed to have enough 
spare time for fishing. 

Those who know Devil John believe all the stories 
they hear of him. Once he went on a prolonged and soli- 
tary fishing trip to his shack, nine miles up the bay shore. 
He ran into some freakish weather, cold rain and biting 
wind from the north, and fished right through it. The 
next morning he awoke stiff with pleurisy. He rolled out 
of his bed, crawled down to the boat, and lying in the 
bottom put his arms over the sides and paddled himself 
to town with his hands. 

Another time, John was sent to the hospital with a bad 
attack of appendicitis. The day after the operation the 
nurse was struck with horror to find him dressing, ready 
to go home. She called for help. It took three doctors, 
two internes, and an assortment of nurses to put him back 
in bed and take his clothes away. But lo, there came the 
midnight hour. The night nurse fainted when a gaunt 
figure wrapped in a hospital sheet stalked past her toward 
the door. Devil John walked home that night, and was 
seen chopping wood in his back yard a week later. 

One day Old Man Gallagher, wealthy and gouty, called 
up Devil John. He wanted someone to go up to his place 
in the country to trim up some old elms and oaks. He 
and John would meet at the Popular Café for breakfast 
so as to get an early start. 

The next morning at six o’clock Old Man Gallagher 
sat across the table from Devil John. “I’m glad we’re 
getting an early start,” said the old man, “ there’s a great 
deal of work to do. I’ll want some heavy limbs taken off, 
sawed up, and piled away. Then there are some brush 
heaps to burn, and some fence to be repaired. Perhaps 
we won't be able to get back tonight, but I hope so. I 
want to go fishing tomorrow.” 
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“We'll be back,” promised Devil John. Then, impa- 
tiently he shouted for his fare. “ Hey, waiter,” he bawled, 
“gimme some eggs. Six of ’em. Fry ’em hard. Plenty 
of bacon. Coffee, hot and black. A stack of pancakes 
so high.” He raised his hairy hand a foot above the 
table. “And a couple apples.” 

Old Man Gallagher gasped. “I can’t imagine anyone 
ordering a breakfast like that,” he said. “ Why, I scarcely 
take anything but a little orange juice.” 

Devil John glared at him, and waved his knife. “ Say, 
lissen,” he said, “if you ain’t got the jack to pay for it, 
you kin take it out’v my wages. Can’t expect a man to 
work on an empty stomach.” 

“ Oh, I didn’t mean it that way, John. It’s your appe- 
tite. I admire it. Dear me! Six fried eggs!” Old Man 
Gallagher sighed, and calling the waiter, ordered a glass 
of orange juice, then timidly shouted, “A piece of toast, 
too, please, without butter.” 

Devil John opened the collar of his plaid woolen shirt, 
rolled up his sleeves, and started his assault on the break- 
fast. One by one the eggs disappeared, the bacon, the 
thick pancakes. He took an apple, rubbed it briskly on 
his shirt and bit off half. Then he pushed back his chair. 
Old Man Gallagher rose and took the checks. Half his 
toast still lay on the plate, crumbled and dry. 

“ Have a cigar, John,” said the old man, as they went 
out the door and stepped into a big, shiny car. Devil 
John broke the cigar in halves, put one in his pocket and 
stowed the other in the corner of his mouth. Old Man 
Gallagher’s eyes twinkled. The car started, zooming down 
Main Street toward the open road to the farm. 

His cigar lighted, the old man turned to Devil John. 
“Do you think, John, that good food and plenty of it 
is the answer to all the new-fangled ailments that are on 
the market today ?” 

John turned his head so that he could spit over the 
side of the car. Then he said, “If fellas like you would 
forget about all them doctors, and eating so much of this 
and so much of that, and expecting to die if you don’t 
follow orders, you’d be better off.” 

“Maybe so,” sighed Old Man Gallagher. “Anyway, 
it sounds good. I wish my doctor felt that way about it. 
Nowadays, they diet you for everything from colds to 
corns. It strikes me as about the same as when they bled 
you for anything they couldn’t figure out. The barbers 
used to do it. Why, I remember a dear old Sister where 
I went to school. She gave calomel and salts for absolutely 
everything. She’d make you swallow the stuff first, then 
ask you what the trouble was. One day she saturated 
a poor fellow with it, and then found out he had a sprained 
ankle.” Old Man Gallagher chuckled with the memory of 
it. “Say, John,” he suddenly said, “do you suppose I 
could get away with a good meal sometime without them 
finding out?” 

“Try it,” was Devil John’s laconic reply. “ They 
couldn’t ever pull that stuff off on me. I'd tell ’em where 
to get off.” 

Old Man Gallagher had a good idea of how Devil 
John would tell them. He settled back again into the 
cushions. 
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Suddenly the car sloughed to one side, as another car 
swept around the curve ahead and careened toward them. 
The two barely passed without touching, and the lurch- 
ing car carried on down the road. 

Old Man Gallagher’s driver slipped the gears into low 
and let out the clutch. Only a trembling of the body 
answered. One wheel was whirring in a deep puddle of 
mud at the side of the road. He tried reversing, but with 
no results. Then he turned to the back seat. 

“T’m sorry, sir, but I’d better phone for help. I can't 
seem to budge her,” he said apologetically. 

“Oh, dear,” said the old man, “ that will take a good 
deal of time. And we have little to spare if we are to 
go fishing tomorrow. But I guess it can’t be helped.” 

“Wait a minute,” burst out Devil John. He jumped 
out of the car and surveyed the puddle. Then, telling 
the driver to idle ahead, he bent down and grasped the 
hub cap and the end of the spring. When Devil John 
takes hold and pulls, something is bound to give way. 
With a great heave and a mighty grunt he lifted. There 
was a sucking sound, and the wheel was free, rolling on 
hard ground. John brushed off his shirt, mopped his 
bald head, and climbed back in the car. 

“Great work, John,” cried Old Man Gallagher. “ That 
was great. Man, what an arm! Have another cigar, 
John.” 

John merely grunted. The driver, nodding and smiling, 
started off. At the farm, Devil John worked so fast and 
hard that they were through by mid-afternoon. On the 
way back to town, Old Man Gallagher kept thumbing 
over his note book wherein he had recorded Devil John’s 
prowess at lunch. “5 pork chops,” it read, “6 potatoes, 
6 pieces of bread, 4 cups of coffee, 15 green onions, 12 
radishes, 2 pieces of mince pie, and an apple.” He looked 
at John. A firm eye, bronzed skin, steady hands, no trace 
of nerves. The old man shook his head. 

Before dropping Devil John off at the neat little cot- 
tage, Old Man Gallagher said, “ By the way, John, I’m 
going fishing tomorrow. In the big launch. I'd like to 
have you come to run the engine. We leave at six in the 
morning. Can you make it?” 

“T’ll be there,” said John, and strode into the house. 
Old Man Gallagher’s eyes were alive with good humor as 
he watched Devil John’s broad back disappear. Then, 
with a wave to his driver, he was off. 

Early the next morning John’s mother woke him. “ The 
Gallagher’s maid just called up, John,” she said. “I’m 
to tell you that Mr. Gallagher won’t be able to go fishing 
this morning. He’s sick in bed. They’ve just called the 
doctor.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” asked Devil John, 
sitting up. 

“ Well,” she answered, “he was up and ready to go, 
and the maid had his orange juice ready, and he told her 
to throw the darned stuff away. Said he wanted real food 
and plenty of it, and to bring him six fried eggs, and 
lots of other stuff. The poor girl gave it to him. He ate 
two eggs, and they don’t know whether he'll live or die.” 

“Humph,” grunted Devil John, and rolled back to 
sleep. 
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A “Rerum Novarum” Booklist 


Joun WILTBYE 
INCOLN once said that any man was a friend of 
his who told him about a good book he hadn’t read. 
In that spirit I offer the following list, purloined from the 
Rev. R. A. McGowan, Ph.D., who assists Dr. John A. 
Ryan in directing the Social Service section of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 

What I mean to say is that in answer to my request 
Dr. McGowan took a few of his very few unoccupied 
moments to prepare it; he knows, too, how I am using 
it, and offers no objections. Since we are on the eve of 
the fortieth anniversary of the “Rerum Novarum” I 
think its publication very opportune. Some of the books 
treat the Encyclical directly, and all exemplify its spirit. 


DistrisuTive Justice. John A. Ryan, D.D. Macmillan. 

A Livinc Wace. John A. Ryan, D.D. Macmillan. 

SoctaL Reconstruction. John A. Ryan, D.D. Macmillan. 

DeciininG Lrperty. John A. Ryan, D.D. Macmillan. 

Work, WEALTH AND WaceEs. Joseph Husslein, S.J. Matre. 

Democratic Inpustry. Joseph Husslein, S.J. Kenedy. 

Tue Wortp Prostem. Joseph Husslein, S.J. Kenedy. 

Tue Brste AND Laspor. Joseph Husslein, S.J. Macmillan. 

Tue Cuurcnu anp Lasor. Ryan-Husslein. Macmillan. 

SocIALISM, PRoMISE OR MENACE. Ryan-Morris Hillquit. Macmillan. 

Primer or Socrat Science. Henry Parkinson, D.D. Devin-Adair. 

Tue CuurcH AND Laspor. L. McKenna, S.J. Kenedy. 

CaTHOLIC CHURCH AND Laspor. (various authors.) 
Catholic Truth Society. 

SoctaL Work For CaTHoLic LAYFOLK. 
don: Catholic Truth Society. 

Tue Pore AND THE PeopLe. (various authors.) London: Cath- 
olic Truth Society. 

PriMER OF PotiticaL Economy. Joseph Och, Dr. Rer. Pol. Colum- 
bus: Josephinum College. 

ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL AND PoviticaAL Economy. 
Dublin: Gill. 

Economics FoR CHristiANs. Joseph Clayton. Herder. 

CAPITALISM AND Mora.ity. Lewis Watt, S.J. London: Cassell. 

CatHotic SoctaL Principtes. Lewis Watt, S.J. London: B. O. 
and W. 

CATHOLICISM, CAPITALISM oR COMMUNISM. John C. Harrington. 
St. Paul: Lohman. 

Catuotic Ipeats 1N Socrat Lire. Father Cuthbert, O.S.F. Lon- 
don: Art and Book. 

SociaL VALUE oF THE GospeL. L. Garriguet. Wagner. 

CONSUMERS AND Wace Earners. J. Elliot Ross, Ph.D. 
Adair. 

Tue Priest AND Soctat Action. C. Plater, S.J. Longmans. 

Key to THE Wortp’s Procress. Charles S. Devas, M.A. Long- 


London: 


(various authors.) Lon- 


Lorenzo Dardano. 


Devin- 


mans. 
Man AND Socrety. Francis J. Haas, Ph.D. Century. 
CHRISTIANITY AND RECONSTRUCTION. Joseph Bampton, S.J. Herder. 
Soctat Mission or Cuarity. William J. Kerby, Ph.D. Macmillan. 
A Srupy 1n Soctauism. Benedict Elder. Herder. 
Private OwnersHIP. John C. Kelleher. Dublin: Gill. 
Meprevat Socratism. Bede Jarrett, O.P. Yonkers, N. Y.: Peo- 
ple’s Book Co. 
SoctaL THEORIES OF THE Mippte Aces. Bede Jarrett, O.P. Little, 
Brown. 
MorALITY OF THE STRIKE. Donald A. McLean, Ph.D. Kenedy. 
Tue New Capirattsm. Simon A. Baldus. Chicago: O’Domnell. 
An Essay on Meptevat Economic Teacuinc. George O’Brien. 
Longmans. 
Lasor ProBLEM AND THE CATHOLIC SoctaAL MovEMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. Georgiana T. McEntee, Ph.D. Macmillan. 


St. ANTONINO AND MeEprEvAL Economics. Bede Jarrett, O.P., 
Herder. 

ALLEGED SOCIALISM OF THE CHURCH FATHERS. 
D.D. Herder. 

INTRODUCING StuDY OF THE Famity. Edgar Schmiedler, O.S.B., 
Century. 

FUNDAMENTAL FALLACY oF SocrALisM. Arthur Preuss. Herder. 

An Intropuction To SocraL Work. John O’Grady, Ph.D. Cen- 
tury. 

THe CatHortic CHURCH AND THE DEsTITUTE. 
Ph.D. Macmillan. 

INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY. 
Spalding, S.J. Heath. 

Po.iticAL Economy. E. J. Burke, S.J. American Book Co. 

EUGENICS AND OTHER Evits. Gilbert K. Chesterton. Dodd, Mead. 

IpEALS OF CHARITY. Virginia Crawford. Herder. 

PRIMER OF THE PRINCIPLES OF SoctaL Science. M. Cronin, D.D. 
Benziger. 

CHRISTIAN SocitaL Rerorm. George Metlake. Dolphin Press. 


John A. Ryan, 


John O’Grady, 


Albert Muntsch, S.J., and Henry S. 


If he undertakes to do serious work, the student should 
also have at hand a good text on ethics and on moral 
theology. For ethics I would suggest the treatise of 
Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J., in the Stonyhurst Series, or 
the larger work of the Rev. M. Cronin, D.D., of May- 
nooth. The translation of Koch’s “ Moral Theology,” by 
Arthur Preuss, will throw much light on subjects in 
controversy—and as things go today that means, simply, 
on all social and most industrial and economic questions— 
between Catholics and the rest of the world. “Aquinas 
Ethicus,” edited by Father Rickaby, is very helpful in its 
suggestions, rather than in its positive discussions of mod- 
ern questions. 

The American student should also familiarize himself 
with the Constitution, and have a good commentary ; that 
of Thomas J. Norton, for instance. When Leo XIII 
writes of what “ the State’ may and should do, or should 
not do, it is well to bear in mind that we have a dual 
government in this country. Many activities which may 
properly fall within the province of the several States, 
cannot be undertaken at all by the Federal Government. 

Annual proceedings of charitable and sociological so- 
cieties, pamphlets, and Catholic magazines are a mine of 
information on all topics discussed in the “ Rerum No- 
varum.” Among the magazines, the Catholic World and 
AmErIcA have for very many years published articles by 
writers of standing and authority—so much so that, as one 
prominent Catholic sociologist has written, “the files of 
AMERICA may be consulted as an index of Catholic social 
movement and growth in the last fifteen years.” The 
Catholic Charities Review, the official magazine of the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities and of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, publishes useful articles 
monthly. From this magazine the annual proceedings of 
the National Conference, containing papers of the great- 
est value, can be obtained. To this list should be added 
Social Justice, published by the Central Bureau of the 
Central Verein, St. Louis, the N. C. W.C. Review, Wash- 
ington, the Commonweal, New York, and the Labor Re- 
view, published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics at 
Washington. 


For pamphlets | would suggest that the reader apply- 
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to the America Press, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
The Paulist Press, 401 W. Fifty-ninth Street, New York, 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, 
the International Catholic Truth Society, Brooklyn, and 
to the Central Bureau of the Central Verein, St. Louis, for 
lists. 

I submit the catalogue, not as complete, but as a list 
of books, all of which are fairly accessible. But the first 
requisite in this study is a copy of the Encyclical itself. 
I hope that this pertinent fact will not be overlooked! 


Education 





The Dear School 
Pau L. BLake y, S.]. 


HEN Poor Richard wrote of a school that was 

dear, “ but fools will learn in no other,” he was not 
referring to the modern continuation school. We know, in 
fact, that his dear school was experience. Besides, the 
continuation pupils are not fools, although many of them 
learn little or nothing. The real learners, I incline to 
think, are the teachers. 

Let us consider the case of Alexander MacStinger who, 
on completing the seventh grade at the age of sixteen, 
breathes a sigh of relief, like the swimmer who at last 
conquers the Hellespont. Thereafter he goes to work, 
employing his hours usefully and gainfully as a plas- 
terer’s apprentice. He can read and write, and can add 
small columns of figures more quickly and infinitely more 
accurately than the run of the mill in doctors of philos- 
ophy. That suffices for his needs. He is happy in apply- 
ing himself to something that he can understand, to some- 
thing that promises to give him a good living, with a Ford 
in the bargain. At that point, the legislature woke up 
and decided that Alexander’s literary accomplishments 
left something to be desired. In the following September 
he was borne, kicking and struggling, into a continuation 
school. 

Now I submit that when you compel Alexander—and 
his number is legion—to throw aside the trowel and the 
board, which he likes, to pick up a pen and a book, which 
he heartily detests, the finished product is not apt to be 
of high academic quality. Alexander’s enforced scholastic 
pursuits take up just enough time to hobble him in his 
progress toward whatever honors may be awarded by 
the master plasterers; on the other hand, they will never 
bring him the key of the Phi Beta Kappa. Between the 
plasterers with their demands, and the teachers with 
theirs, the educational process to which he is subjected 
shifts from concentration to distraction. Alexander, ac- 
cording to his varying moods, regards it as Uglification 
and Derision. 

As far as I have been able to observe, this conclusion 
would be accepted by the older, and more completely dis- 
illusioned, teachers. That it is rejected by the administra- 
tors of the public-school system, generally, is evident from 
the campaign in many States to extend the compulsory 
school age. Quite commonly twelve, at the opening of 
the century, it gradually advanced to sixteen, with pro- 
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vision for attendance at a continuation school for varying 
periods by those who had not completed the eighth grade. 
In at least one city, this requirement took a mother from 
her baby’s cradle, and led to the arrest of a young gentle- 
man who protested that if he had to go to school he could 
not support his wife. At present, several States, Illinois 
among them, are considering legislation compelling chil- 
dren to attend school until they have completed their 
eighteenth year. On much the same principle, the State 
might make attendance at a continuation school until the 
twenty-fifth year obligatory upon all young men and 
women, married and unmarried, who have not attained 
the bachelor’s degree in arts or science. 

The prime purpose of the State schools may be to find 
work for the thousands of teachers annually turned out 
into a cold world by our teachers colleges, and to provide 
these institutions with costly laboratories for psychologi- 
cal and other experimentation. In that case, no argument 
can avail against raising the school age. But if the chief 
purpose is to instruct, to train, to teach, and to educate, the 
new legislation should guarantee for these schools pupils 
who can be instructed, trained, taught, and educated. Like 
the British Parliament, every legislature must be omnip- 
otent. Since the compulsion applies to all children, not 
absolutely disqualified by patent mental or physical de- 
fects, until they are eighteen years old, the trifling task 
which the legislature must assume is to fit all children 
with the capacity to profit by the educational facilities thus 
forced upon them. The word is “ children,” but to think 
of Alexander, a gangling youth, but in his way competent, 
as a child, is slightly humorous. To apply it to Alexander, 
present in person, would invite war. 

To refer once more to Alexander as to a case in point. 
What is the legislature to do about it, should Alexander 
be found to be, intellectually, no eighty-four gallon cask, 
but a pint pot? As I regard him critically, I realize that 
the learning which for six slow years trickled, percolated, 
and seeped into his intellectual reservoir, has filled him 
to the brim. At your command, he may drop his siphon 
into the richest streams of learning; but so what effect? 
He has all that he can hold: his capacity is one pint. You 
cannot make him hold more, not even by putting him 
under a very Niagara of learning that has burst its bonds. 
But by doing that you may easily whirl him into a void, 
or, more likely, flatten him out. 

Let the figure not be pushed too far. It may be that 
Alexander’s capacity to receive, digest, and translate into 
useful living, is not accurately gauged as one pint. His 
mind may be more correctly likened to a row of pint pots, 
three, perhaps four, even five, in number. Academically 
his limit is reached when the first pint bubbles at the brim, 
certifying him to be a person with small Latin and no 
Greek. Yet his second pint pot may represent a real ca- 
pacity for administration in some mercantile pursuit. Put 
him at the wheel of a van, charging him with the respon- 
sibility of delivering the groceries to the patrons who or- 
dered them, or station him back of the counter, measuring 
out commodities with dispatch and accuracy—and he will 
show himself careful, industrious, and useful. He is a 
peg in a hole that fits. 
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But force him to bend over a desk at the uncongenial 
task of finding out if the commentators on Hamlet were 
really mad or only pretending to be mad; or put a pair of 
calipers in hands meant for the trowel; or make him bury 
his nose between the pages of a book on civics; and he 
becomes, by no fault of his own, no better than one who 
cumbers the ground. Constrained to do what he cannot 
do well, he is prevented from giving his whole mind to a 
practical kind of education that will help to make him a 
useful and contented citizen. For many a boy, there is an 
educational opportunity, to fall into the modern cant, in 
the shop and the store, and the fields, which he can never 
find in a schoolroom. 

In formal scholastic training, there is a time when the 
law of diminishing returns sets in. To some that time 
comes only when age and disease assert themselves ; others 
reach it early in life. Thereafter they learn only by doing 
and by experiencing. They achieve results by following a 
formula, which use has tested. They know what they are 
doing, but they are pragmatists, not philosophers; theirs 
is the type of mind described by Newman, and an expo- 
sition, or an explanation of the underlying principles 
makes the matter in hand considerably less clear. They 
are content to do the job, without concerning themselves 
to reason about it. Except in small fields, they are not 
administrators, not pioneers, not adventurers; they will 
never add to the sum of knowledge, nor, except by chance, 
discover a new and better way of doing an old thing. You 
make them unhappy, inept, fumbling, when you force them 
into any school other than that of experience. If they do 
not invariably reject your new sumpsimus, they are, in- 
variably, the last by whom the old is laid aside. But, to 
complete the picture, they are quite commonly as useful as 
they are set in their ways, as contented as they are stodgy. 
To be happy, to make others happy, it is not necessary to 
be freighted with the lore that one draws from the heart 
of old books and long meditation in one’s study. 

But that is a philosophy alien to the political pedagogues 
and the canny business men who “ run ” what is called pub- 
lic education in the United States. So violent is our sense 
of democracy in education that we assert an equality in 
brains, and into the educational hoppers all must go, 
whether they be darnel or good wheat. “ It is commonly 
assumed to follow,” writes Bryce, in his “ Modern De- 
mocracies,” “that the more educated a democracy is, the 
better will its government be. This view, being hopeful, 
was and is popular.” Assuming that illiteracy all but 
necessarily disqualifies for a career of usefulness and 
merit, we further assume that we can make good men 
and good citizens by herding all the youth in the country 
into schoolhouses, and confining them therein until they 
are eighteen years old. Meanwhile the public pays, and 
the cost of living mounts higher. 

That solution is too easy. The continuation school satis- 
fies the consciences of some good citizens, and it keeps 
money in circulation. Also, it provides occupation for 
many teachers, and, occasionally, like a probation officer, 
it turns boys and girls from unwholesome contacts. But 
for Alexander, and all like him, it is a snare and a stumb- 
ling block. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


E think so of Puritan divines as rigorous enemies 

of all humane and reasonable things, that we are 
rather surprised when we learn to know some of them 
as they really were in the flesh. Certainly good Dominie 
Thayer, of Newport, R. I., was the very opposite of the 
traditional Puritan figure. He was called “ Domine,” or 
Master, as a result of his Latin class, which the young 
lads and lasses of Newport in the ’forties and ’fifties and 
as late as the ’sixties used to find as exciting and interest- 
ing as the movies today. In a little sketch of Dr. Thayer’s 
life read at the meeting of the Newport Historical So- 
ciety, on February 16, Mrs. Walter N. Hill, one of his 
old pupils, told how “one mother declined to have her 
very pretty daughter join the class because it ‘ might put 
ideas into her head.’ ‘All she needed,’ Col. Higginson 
said, ‘to make her most attractive!’” 

Dr. Thayer was loved and honored in his old age for 
many things: his culture, wide circle of friends, agreeable 
little hobbies: such as collecting canes, writing with blue 
and red crayon pencils; and his friendly attitude toward 
Catholics and the Catholic Church. The excerpts from his 
diary show, perhaps, where some of his tolerance origi- 
nated. On May 27, 1847, he wrote from Ghent, in Bel- 
gium, in his somewhat involved style: 

There is no mistake about churches and paintings here. The 
Cathedral is another sort of thing from Trinity, New York. If 
I go back to old usages I will go to the sufficiently old; the apos- 
tolic succession mounts up higher than our mushrooms in America 
and besides the Bishops are carved in stone. I saw today a com- 
munity of single women, called “ Beguinages” . . . they are volun- 
tary celibates; what a pity some of our involuntary ones cannot 
retire so from the world! It would save a great deal of trouble! 
Most kindly have I been treated by Pére de Smetz. He is a Jesuit! 
What would some of the believers in the Beciatship [?] of the 
Catholics say to our friendship? Well, I am not a Papist, but I 
can appreciate a good man and when I have outworked this un- 
pretending missionary and possess more kindness and overflowing 
heart than he, I, too, will join in the declamation. Till then I leave 
this to others, and continue to dread infidelity and indifferentum 
more than Popery. 

He was still haunted, however, by the fear that “ Cath- 
olics had rushed back into Paganism” to glorify “ ma- 
terial nature.” 





ERMANY, in general, was more congenial to the 
Dominie than Belgium: 


I am at last in a country where everybody smokes and it is a 
great mercy! The forms of money rapidly change but the reality 
remains the same sovereign. Men everywhere bow to it. If it 
were not a stubborn fact that God reigns and means to do so, I 
should feel everywhere safe so long as I can show men a piece of 
gold. The men wear mustachios, a most excellent idea. How it 
would enlarge the souls of some I know to raise a little hair on 
their upper lip! I shall cultivate mine at once . . . though not 
after the fashion of one pair that turned up like a cat’s whiskers 
curled. 


Prohibition and Puritanism in those days is far from 
synonymous. Dominie Thayer’s pronouncements on this 
topic would be anathema today to the W. C. T. U. 


Everybody drinks light wine, partly because the water of these 
countries tastes as if they were the tomb of the dead cats of a 
thousand years, and partly because people love wine. I tried first 
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seltzer water, but only got rid of the cat taste to enjoy my favorite 
drink, “ Epsom Salts.” I mean, though, to drink no wine, because 
for the sake of others, I promised not to do so at home... yet 
shall not put this “ yoke” on others; it is too heavy to be borne. 
The light wines of the country are different from the corrupt and 
fiery beverages of N. E. There is something wrong in the present 
temperance cause in U. S. God honors great fanatics but not such 
bitter small-souled ones as ride on the shallow and muddy eddy! 

The “sad question” of Popery accompanied him up 
the Rhine. 

Sunday, May 30. Coblentz. Have this day attended the Episco- 
pal Chapel (High Church) and the Catholic Church of St. . 
I do not hesitate to prefer the latter. There was more earnestness. 
As the organ sounded, a thousand voices joined and rolled in 
mighty waves through the church. Men knelt about me and 
seemed at least to feel. 

It is of no use to speak lightly of the Romish church as though 
it were speedily to perish. I see not the dying out of the system. 
Men talk on this sad question as though they were certain God 
would conduct history according to their charts. But Popery is 
an immense element and deserves more thorough study than we 
give it. Man’s nature, though now without holiness is certainly 
religious. An intellectual Protestantism sometimes rejecting the 
truth of redemption, sometimes coldly didactic will not satisfy 
the craving of the soul. It will rather go back to its religion of 
nature. This it does in part when the corporateness of Popery is 
received. The feeling of peril is met, the senses are dazzled, the 
essential truth is held while a gigantic embodiment of material 
nature is before the mind. To my view the Episcopal High Church 
is a most utter compromise. I pay it no kind of reverence but 
choose between Popery never pretending reform and thorough 
Puritanism. . . . My choice is made. The few days I spend on 
earth shall be as a Republican in politics and a Puritan in religion. 
Let me be content to work in my place and let the Ancient of Days 
develop His grand scheme of History. Of one thing I am sure. 
Monarchy is better than Anarchy. Popery than infidelity. 


At the Dominie’s funeral, which took place in the ‘nine- 
ties, one of the many impromptu orators lamented over 
and over that “ Dominie Thayer had been born, grew 
up, and lived in the days when there were no magazines 
or reviews, no magazines or reviews!” Well, there were 
some, even in those days. But would the Dominie have 
so relished that fine library of books that delighted visitors 
to the old Manse on Church Street if he had been sunk 
in the modern tide of periodicals? 





ROM Wisconsin writes Miss A. W., announcing that 

the young people of her parish are organizing a social 
club “ for the single young men and women,” and asking 
for “concrete” suggestions. “ We are interested in sug- 
gestions,” she writes, “ for a method of procedure at a 
meeting, and the number of officers for a board of 
control; ideas for spiritual activities; whether or not to 
receive Communion in a body ; how often meetings should 
be held; the Spiritual Director’s duties; the amount of 
dues, and how to collect them. . . . We have an organiz- 
ing committee of fifteen young men and women who will 
write the constitution of the club.” 

In general, Miss A. W., it is not wise to advise too 
“concretely” from a distance. The pitfall of many an 
organization has been the adopting of ready-made plans, 
which do not fit the local circumstances. For instance, 
some groups organize as a matter of course. Officers are 
respected; members enjoy the little machinery set in 
motion; the parishioners are used to prompt and ac- 
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curate methods, which ensure payment of dues, etc. Na- 
tional temperament differs greatly in this regard. The 
plan ideal for parish B, of the type mentioned, may mean 
hopeless stagnation for parish C, where everyone goes 
his own way, and even the pastor’s coal bill has to be 
met by pink teas and personal solicitations. 

How often, for instance, should meetings be held? Ob- 
viously as often as the members will continue to meet, 
and that depends on their residence and habits. “ Dues?” 
Are they wage earners, or students, or all kinds mixed? 
“How collect them?” Answers: Have you a saint in 
your group, with a firm, but persuasive manner? If so, 
the problem is sclved ; provided the saint can keep books. 

“Number of officers?” The principle is: as many as 
you need for specified duties, and no more. 

“The Spiritual Director’s duties?” Let him clearly 
define them, as he sees fit; and then all stick by the agree- 
ment. “Ideas for spiritual activities?’ These you will 
find richly and practically suggested in the literature 
offered for organizing the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, 
supplied by the Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Mo. Besides offering a varied spiritual 
program—and, dear committee of fifteen, your program 
must be varied, not all parsnips and corn bread—the 
Sodality program offers valuable hints on organization. 





N conclusion, Miss A. W., you can take a tip from 

Dominie Thayer. He got his young people to stay to- 
gether because he gave them something serious to do; 
and, moreover, something to learn. Your plan is that 
of a “social club”; presumably for them to enjoy one 
another’s company, and thus form profitable acquain- 
tances. But people, even young people, are not so apt 
to enjoy one another’s company Jastingly unless they have 
already some common aim. And the more that aim ap- 
peals to their higher ambitions the more pleasure they 
will find in working together to carry it out. 

Hence the need not only of a program, not only of 
an active program, but of some sort of educational pro- 
gram included in your agenda. One article in the Pilgrim’s 
creed is that every Catholic organization must have an 
educational nucleus, even if this be of the simplest sort, 
if the organization is to develop and persevere. Cath- 
olics will not stick together merely for insurance, or 
pleasant parties. Nor will they stick together, nowadays, 
even for good works, unless they are actually learning 
something new in the process. Study and learn, if you 
want to cohere. Some people will complain that you are 
“putting ideas in their heads.” Never mind, only let 
them be great ideas. The idea of Catholic Action, in its 
manifold phases, is one of the great ideas of the age, 
the cure for its “ indifferentum.” Let that guide your 
spiritual activities, and your program will not only be 
“concrete,” it will be triumphant. If you wish to learn 
what it is, go to the School of Catholic Action, which will 
be conducted, with the cooperation of Webster and Font- 
bonne Colleges, at St. Louis University from August 16 
to August 30 of this year. Three hours credit, in applied 
sociology or Religion, will be given by the University to 
qualified students. Tue Pirerm™. 
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Dramatics 





More Spring Plays 
ELIzABETH JORDAN 


Fos its latest spring attraction the Theater Guild 
made a little excursion to the theatrical cemetery and 
disinterred the venerable remains of a Shaw play which 
has been decently buried for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Mr. Shaw wrote “ Getting Married” in 1907, and 
his producers reverently laid it away a few months later. 
Why it should have been dug up now is another of those 
questions we are constantly asking ourselves about the 
Guild’s goings on. 

“Getting Married ” is one of the dreariest lectures Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has ever evolved. Sitting in any seat in 
the first five rows one can hear the lines. If one sits 
further back than that one can sleep—or two can, as my 
two companions actually and unabashedly did. But the 
air is bad for slumber, and the Guild people have never 
heard the wise advice about keeping bedroom windows 
open. I did not sleep; but when Helen Westley came in 
as the siren, to whose charms all men succumbed, I sank 
into a merciful stupor which lasted throughout her big 
scene. 

Hereafter, in those popular “ ask-me-anothers ”—in 
which New Yorkers seek to learn why the Guild does this 
or that, I shall always have my questions ready, and they 
will always be the same questions, for they transcend all 
others in interest. 

Why did the Guild cast Miss Westley as a siren? 

Who thought of it first ? 

Who, next to Miss Westley, regrets it most bitterly? 

These and similar interrogations I shall have ready; 
but I shall never have the answer unless Mr. Einstein 
comes back to us and turns the light of his mind on them. 

Let us say no more about “ Getting Married.’ As one 
of the characters truthfully remarks, “ It’s a subject that 
doesn’t bear thinking of.” Let us turn instead to the 
Guild’s preceding offering, “* The Miracle of Verdun,” put 
on a few weeks earlier this spring than the Shaw play. 
The Guild itself is asking some questions about that. Only 
this morning I received a letter, evidently sent to all 
Theater Guild subscribers, pathetically inquiring if I 
didn’t think “ The Miracle of Verdun ” was worth doing. 
This means, of course, that the avalanche of criticisms 
which fell on the producers after this production staggered 
even them. They felt they had to do something about it, 
so they wrote letters. 

As it happens, “ The Miracle of Verdun” is a hun- 
dred times more interesting than “Getting Married.” I 
do not think the Guild people need apologize for pro- 
ducing it, though they are tentatively doing so. There is 
a big idea in “ The Miracle.” There are several superb 
scenes. There is admirable acting. There is also much 
confusion, and there are episodes which do not add either 
to the interest or to the forward movement of the theme. 
Nevertheless, I had an extremely interesting hour at “ The 
Miracle of Verdun,” and others around me enjoyed it, too. 

If the Guild people had not seen fit to throw away the 
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cumulative dramatic interest of the first act by nosing 
in with some extraneous and wholly dull comedy, many 
of us would have had a thoroughly worth-while eve- 
ning. However, the director did throw it away, and hav- 
ing lost his audience he found it impossible to get many 
of the spectators back into their first mood of intense in- 
terest. Properly directed, and there is still time to cor- 
rect some of the most flagrant errors of judgment in 
direction, “ The Miracle of Verdun” could be made into 
a fine piece of work. Certainly nowhere, on any stage, 
has there been a more stupendous and moving scene than 
the one in which the dead soldiers of Verdun rise from 
their graves to return to a world that no longer wants 
them. 

That is my opinion of “ The Miracle of Verdun ” and 
I shall send a marked copy of it to the Guild directors 
instead of the letter they have asked for. And if they 
could bring themselves to insist on intelligible diction 
from their casts, how wonderful it would be! 

It is a far cry from all this grave digging to Rachel 
Crothers’ brilliant and very much alive comedy, “ As 
Husbands Go,” which, directed by the author and pro- 
duced by John Golden, has settled down for a long run 
at the John Golden Theater. The collaboration that has 
developed between our best woman playwright and one 
of our best producers is very interesting. Mr. Golden has 
always confined his productions to “clean plays” and, 
between them, he and Frank Craven have made a for- 
tune by doing so. Miss Crothers has never been afraid 
of any subject; and some of her plays, produced in the 
days before black lilies became so popular, offered us 
great masses of these somber blooms. Now, Miss 
Crothers’ sophistication and modernity are toned down 
to blend nicely with Mr. Golden’s moral standards and 
flair for the thing the public wants. The resulting part- 
nership bids fair to be as successful as the Golden-Craven 
combination. 

“As Husbands Go” is a good play, sophisticated, witty, 
true to the types and environment it pictures, and with 
enough seriousness of undertone to redeem it from the 
purely frothy class of comedies. It might better be called 
“As Wives Go,” for its theme is the “goings on” of 
American wives when they visit Paris, and their tendency 
to respond to the attractions and love-making of foreign 
men. Miss Crothers is always marvelously successful in 
her casting. I have ungratefully forgotten the name of 
the fine actress who so superbly interprets the role of the 
dowager in the previous Crothers-Golden success, “ Let 
Us Be Gay.” 

In the present production it is Catherine Doucet who 
carries off the acting honors and is, so to speak, “ the 
life of the party.” She plays the role of a middle-aged, 
empty-headed, sentimental idiot of a woman, who always 
means well and always muddles everything ; and she does 
it with such perfection that every woman in the audience 
recalls no less than six intimate friends who are exactly 
like her. Miss Lily Cahill, as the other married American 
woman who falls in love, has less opportunity to make 
her part stand out. She is charming, conventional, and 
in the end she returns to her husband’s arms, never having 
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been very far away from them, really, at any time. Mr. 
Golden sees to that! 

There is a scene of intoxication in the play. Mr. Golden 
likes these and considers them permissible. Witness the 
one in the present Craven play. The Crothers scene is 
much funnier, and has a definite bearing on the plot. Al- 
together, “ As Husbands Go” offers its audiences a really 
delightful evening. 

Channing Pollock has written another play, “ The 
House Beautiful,” and Crosby Gaige is presenting it at 
the Apollo Theater. This means that the air and the 
newspapers are filled with the outpourings of Mr. Pol- 
lock on the subject of the drama, its moral influence, and 
the indifference to morals of the great American public. 
Mr. Pollock has written a moral play, and he is outraged 
by the fact that the critics and the public are not exactly 
keen about it. The reason is not the public’s indifference 
to morality, as Mr. Pollock thinks. It is the public’s in- 
difference to Mr. Pollock’s play. Morality itself, the 
public is registering, is a fine thing; but a play needs 
drama, human interest, comedy as well. 

The drama and comedy in “ The House Beautiful ” 
run very thin. The human interest is good as far as it 
goes, but it does not go deep enough. We are shown the 
life of a devoted couple, Archibald and Jennifer Davis, 
from their marriage till their deaths. They remain poor 
and honest; they love each other to the last; and they 
have a son who follows in their footsteps of probity. This 
is fine but it is not drama. At Jennifer’s death we are 
given a moving-picture “ flash” of where she goes in the 
next world. It is presumably to her mansion in the skies, 
and the mansion looks very much like our White House 
at Washington, with a few added outbuildings and chicken 
runs. This is so incredibly childish a touch that the spec- 
tator chortles over it, and then gasps over Mr. Pollock for 
permitting the picture to add its utter bathos to the finish 
of a play which till then is at least dignified and thought- 
ful. But Mr. Pollock has a lot of the little boy left in 
him, as he shows by his outbursts against the public and 
the critics. He probably loves the picture of that house! 

Lionel Atwill has a success at last, proving that one 
cannot indefinitely keep a good man down. A strong 
effort appeared to be made along that line, for Mr. Atwill 
has been consistently miscast for several years. How- 
ever, his new vehicle, “ The Silent Witness,” written by 
Jack de Leon and Jack Celestin and produced by Lee 
Shubert, will keep Mr. Atwill busy and happy at the 
Morosco Theater all summer, and probably all of next 
winter as well. It is a mystery play of a new kind; and 
a mystery play of a new kind was one of the sorest needs 
of the theatrical world. Beginning with a murder and 
the immediate confession of the crime by one of the 
characters, the play works backward and forward in a 
series of swift, tense scenes on a revolving stage, show- 
ing what actually happened. There are no real inter- 
missions, so the thrill is fairly continuous. At the end 
every one is surprised. If there can be a better * systery- 
play technique and result than that, I have yet to find it. 

Mr. Atwill plays the leading role admirably and he has 
strong support in his co-stars, Kay Strozzi and Fortunio 
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Bonanova. In the past he has been inclined to over-act. 
He resists that temptation in the new play and his big 
scene in the witness box during the trial is one of the 
best bits of work on our stage this season. In those few 
moments he seems to grow old before the eyes of his 
breathless audience. That scene alone is worth the price 
of admission to “ The Silent Witness.” 


REVIEWS 


The Things That Are Not Caesar's. By JAcQuES Maritain. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Of M. Maritain, as reported on the back-jacket, T. S. Eliot de- 
clares: “ The most conspicuous figure and probably the most pow- 
erful force in contemporary philosophy.” His “ Three Reformers ” 
was a vigorous onslaught on three systems of thought as on three 
types of false leaders; his “Art and Scholasticism” was a mine 
wherein one picked up nuggets of valuable wisdom in philosophy. 
In many magazine articles, as in a forthcoming book, he has ad- 
vanced neo-Scholastic, and particularly, Thomistic, philosophy such 
as no other living philosopher. This volume, “ The Things That 
Are Not Caesar’s,” is different from his other published works, in 
that it leaves esthetics, pure speculations, processes of thought and 
plunges into the whirling pool of political philosophy and govern- 
ment. It is the most lucid and the most profound treatise on the 
relations of Church and State that has yet appeared in English. 
This ever-recurrent question of the temporal power of kings and 
peoples as against the spiritual, and its allied temporal, power of 
the Pope and the Church, is age-old in Europe and is always on 
the surface, or slightly beneath the surface, in the United States. 
At the last presidential election the question was so formidable that 
it was the popular topic of the humorists, as well as of the trage- 
dians. M. Maritain, without intending it consciously, has helped 
Americans to make clear definitions in regard to Americanism and 
Catholicism. His primary intention was that of a clarification of 
Papal action in regard to the Action Frangaise. The book falls into 
three sections and a series of appendices that are fully as important 
as the formal essays. In the first section, M. Maritain treats of 
“The Two Powers.” Where the powers of the State begin and 
end, where the direct spiritual and supreme power of Christ’s 
church is to be delimited, where the indirect power of the Church 
extends, what is the purpose and what the freedom of the tem- 
poral power of the Church, are all explained and established. The 
second section deals specifically with conflicts in France. The 
third, “ Our First Duty to God,” in broad strokes of true reason- 
ing, touched with the light of spirituality and mysticism, presents 
what might be called the utopia of Christian civilization. This 
volume is important. As such, it was selected by the Catholic 
Book Club as the book of the month. F. X. T. 





The Last Stand: An Interpretation of the Soviet Five Year 
Plan. By Epmunp A. Watsn, S.J. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. $3.00. 

The Five Year Plan, as everybody knows, is an effort to trans- 
form the greatest agricultural state in the world into an industrial 
giant of equal stature. It assigns to each productive agency, to 
each man, woman and child, to every acre of soil and every factory 
and mine, a maximum quota with control figures which must 
be met from month to month and from year to year until the 
Soviet State is supplying not only its own needs for tractors, 
food, automobiles, coal, hydroelectric power and oil, but also 
flooding the world markets with the surplus her vastly increased 
productive machinery will afford. For Father Walsh it is this 
international phase of the plan that is most significant. Tracing 
Marxian Communism to Hegelian idealistic Pantheism, he shows 
that Lenin became so obsessed by both these systems that he re- 
solved class warfare had to spread like wildfire to every corner of 
the known world and destroy organized society with its most 
fundamental institutions like the family, private property and 
religion. Two million rubles were appropriated by the Soviet 
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Government for world revolution five weeks after it came to 
power. Using the official documents of the Third International 
and reports of responsible Russian officials, Father Walsh shows 
how the original Soviet strategy has remained identical through 
changing tactics, temporary retreats and minor excursions into 
the fields of opportunistic politics. When Father Walsh wishes 
to give the underlying ideology of the Five Year Plan, he quotes 
G. P. Grinko, vice chairman of the State Planning Commission: 
“The Five Year Plan is an important part of the offensive of the 
proletariat of the world against capitalism; it is a plan tending 
to undermine capitalist stabilization; it is a great plan of world 
revolution.” Nor is the author blind to the success of the plan 
in accelerating the output of wheat, timber, manganese, flax, pe- 
troleum and some forms of heavy industry. He likewise checks 
the less satisfactory results in light industry such as textiles, tools 
and electrical equipment. The training of technically skilled work- 
ers is noted as a sore spot. Quality of product and producing ma- 
chinery suffer as a result. In fact, this appears the crux of the 
Communist experiment at the present moment. It remains to be 
seen how long dynamos, looms, and tractors will function at top 
speed when operated by peasants transported, often forcibly, from 
plough to lathe or from their own tiny holdings to the huge col- 
lectivized farms. The endurance of convict labor in mines and 
forests is another uncertain factor. The deterioration of public 
health has aroused official concern. In the cities propaganda alone 
has kept the population from acts more overt than “murmuring 
in bread lines.” From every newspaper and Soviet flysheet, from 
every cinema screen, from every public building, fence, automobile, 
and street car, vivid and colorful posters of wartime proportions 
shriek the good news that this is merely a period of stress and 
strain that will ensure to the laborers the fruits of their toil. 
On the religious front, there has been only an apparent abatement. 
The corruption of morals is appalling. Hard-boiled Soviet officials 
are wondering whether a purely materialistic ethics will not leave 
their youth despoiled and useless. The Last Stand teems with 
material of this type, all carefully documented, and arranged in a 
swift dramatic portrayal that takes you from the October Revo- 
lution to that “last trench” where the Soviet shock brigades are 
mobilized to industrialize Russia and then on the rebound carry 
their experiment into the rest of the world. The utterances of 
Senator Borah and Walter Duranty will have a new significance 
to readers of this volume. Nor should it be forgotten, as the 
author remarks: “The final stand of an embattled army does 
not always mean catastrophe.” This was the Catholic Book Club’s 
choice for March. 3.0. Be 





. My Story. By Mary Roserts Rrnenart. New York: Farrar 
and Rhinehart. $2.50. 

It is a long, long story that stretches out over most of the 
habitable globe through more than 400 pages that are unbroken 
by the usual typographical format of chapters. But few if any of 
them are lacking in interest as they detail the progress of a simple 
Pittsburgh high-school girl through the kaleidoscopic changes that 
made her a trained nurse, the mother of three sturdy boys, a 
novelist, a playwright, a correspondent, and efficient government 
propagandist during the World War, and a globe-trotting explorer. 
In all this she made a multitude of contacts, social, political, and 
commercial, and the relation of the personalities they affected 
brings on the scene Presidents, kings and queens, prime ministers 
of state, generals, soldiers, and peasants. It took her away from 
her family ; and speaking to women who crave similar opportunities 
she admits: “It is frequently harder to reconcile a career and 
domestic happiness than it is to make the career.” In her own 
case she was fortunately successful in this respect. With no ex- 
tended formal education or literary culture she has attained a re- 
markable popularity for her books and stories. She says herself 
she is only an alert and enterprising reporter and story teller, but 
her forty successful books and innumerable press and periodical 
contributions are ample testimony that she knows how to win and 
hold her legion of readers. In her choice of subjects she refused 
to enter the now popular field of “ realism.” As she puts it herself: 
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“T had my children to consider. . . . Nor would I write a line 
that they could not read. ... As my audience grew I began to 
have the same feeling towards it. I would amuse it, interest it, 
even thrill it if I could, but I would not pander to it. If it wanted 
its passions roused and its lower instincts appealed to, let it read 
elsewhere.” Her work ruled by this standard made her famous 
and rich. It confirmed anew the old axiom: “ Corruption wins not 
more than honesty.” T. F. M. 





Men of Conviction. By Henry Braprorp Wasnsurn, D.]). 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

The men of conviction here considered are St. Athanasius, St. 
Benedict, and Hildebrand, St. Francis, St. Ignatius, and Pius IX. 
It is surely significant of something that six such men should be 
selected as subjects for the Bohlen Lectures by the Dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School of Cambridge, Mass. “You will 
notice,” says Dean Washburn himself, “that not one of them is 
Protestant Episcopalian.” Nevertheless the Dean finds in these 
men “earnestness, sincerity, high-mindedness and God-conscious- 
ness.” There is not a harsh word in the book. Not a singie one 
of those hard and pointed stones that used to issue from the 
vocabulary of the Protestant Tradition has been allowed to pass 
through the finely meshed net of the author’s sympathy. And yet 
the point of view on every page of the book is totally alien from 
Catholic truth. What is significant to a Catholic in a saint is the 
effort the saint has made to bend his mind to believe, and his will 
to obey, and his whole being to serve the utterly objective code 
of truths and commands that issue from Divine Revelation. Of 
course, the saints, like us ordinary Catholics, find a very precious 
correlate of personal religious—even at times, mystical—experience 
in the exercise of their faith, obedience and service. But the sum 
total of all this personal experience adds not a jot or title to the 
depositum of our Faith or the authority of our Church. “I am an 
Athanasian,” says the Dean. “And I use his terms, not because 
they will be forever sufficient to express my idea of Christ, but 
because up to the present I can find no better. His religious expe- 
rience has made the consubstantiality of Christ a very personal 
matter.” No Catholic is an Athanasian; but Athanasius was a 
Catholic, because his “religious experience” was correlated and 
utterly subordinated to the Divinely authoritative expressions of 
the Church’s teaching in regard to the consubstantiality of Christ. 
It is a joy to a Jesuit to learn that “Ignatius Loyola has taught” 
the Dean “that God speaks to each of us in a language each can 
understand, and that we communicate with Him in terms that are 
peculiarly sensitive to the expression of our natures.” But I am 
puzzled to know where that adamantinely orthodox Saint ever 
taught that “all expressions of association with God, provided they 
are sincere, and provided they issue in religious comfort and in 
kindly action, are equally essential.” As the Dean says: “Ignatius 
would hardly thank me for acknowledging my indebtedness to him 
for this.” Modernist Anglo-Catholicism has a long, long way 
to go. G.G. W. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Questions of the Day.—Under the title of “ Questions of the 
Day” (Stratford. $3.00), the Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., has col- 
lected many of his articles which have already appeared in different 
magazines and given them the permanency of form which they so 
well deserved. This book, divided in four sections, discusses 
“Phases of Prohibition,” “Catholics and Politics,” “ Economic 
Questions,” and a miscellaneous group of topics including Birth 
Control, Sterilization, Evolution, Catholicism and Liberalism, and 
other timely subjects. 

In his latest volume, the Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., examines 
some “ Old Errors and New Labels” (Century. $2.00). The spirit 
of his work may be gathered from the opening words of the 
Preface: “There is only one reason for being critical and that is 
to be constructive, just as the only reason for razing a house is 
to make one rise in its place.” It is in this spirit and with this 
purpose that Father Sheen examines contemporary ideas in morals, 
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religion, science, evolution, sociology, psychology, and humanism, 
delving beneath the names of authors to probe the heart of their 
theories and speculations. He examines and studies not to cause 
pain, but to effect, where possible, a cure. Dr. Sheen has been 
called by some critics “the American Chesterton”; his trenchant 
style in this volume seems to give justification for that compliment. 
The Rev. Frederick A. Houck, author of “ The Palace Beauti- 
ful” and other spiritual books, writes an interesting and devo- 
tional treatise on “Fountains of Joy” (Herder. $2.25). The 
volume takes a sub-title from the words “ By Water and Blood” 
which helps to indicate better the metaphorical sense of the 
“ Fountains of Joy.” The first and second parts of the book treat 
of water in nature and in the sacramental life of the Church, the 
third part treats of the Precious Blood as a gift to mankind. 





The “Catholic Mind.”—An eloquent plea for the wider use of 
the liturgy in teaching religion, to which is added a series of prac- 
tical hints on how to use the liturgy in teaching, is the first selec- 
tion in the April 22 issue of the Catholic Mind (America Press. 
5 cents. $4.00 a hundred). It is from the pen of the Rev. John 
T. McMahon, Ph.D., Inspector of Schools for the Archdiocese 
of Perth. It should be of interest to parents, as well as to teachers 
and pastors, to whom it was originally addressed. A reprint of 
Mother Bolton’s recent article in AMERICA and an editorial an- 
nouncement from the first number of the new Journal of Religious 
Instruction complete the issue. 





Interesting Youth.—According to the publisher a quarter of a 
million copies of “ Trott and His Little Sister” (Viking Press. 
$2.50), by André Lichtenberger, were needed to satisfy the French 
reading public. That was thirty years ago. Now an English 
translation of the doings and sayings of the little French boy and 
his baby sister has been made for American consumption by 
Blanche and Irma Weill with an Introduction by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, in a phase of child-psychology study. As the Intro- 
duction hints he has little “in common with the rough-and-ready, 
much-loved little American barbarians in our homes,” except that 
“they are alive and so is he.” 

“Zoom” (Longmans, Green. $1.50), by George R. White, is a 
book for beginners in the art, or science if you will, of flying. 
Written for adults, it must have a strong appeal also for the young 
readers who are “air-minded” and look forward to the day when 
they may have their first experience on the flying field and in the 
air. They may also learn something about the future of aviation 
in the making of which they are to play a major part. In an in- 
teresting and pleasant style the author gives many points of tech- 
nical instruction. 

Advice on proper food habits is “prepared and served” by 
Happy Goldsmith in a small dose of humor labeled “ Some Biting 
Remarks For Those who are Constantly Hungry” (Barnes. 75 
cents). The book is “ flavored with the author’s own illustrations.” 
One imagines that Mr. Goldsmith could make children love to eat 
even spinach. 

The Junior Literary Guild presents as a companion to “Finger- 
fins” a delightful story of “ Paddlewings: The Penguin of 
Galapagos” (Junior Literary Guild), by Wilfrid S. Bronson. 
The author was a member of the expedition that visited Gala- 
pagos Islands in search of specimens for the New York Aquarium, 
the Zoological Gardens and the Museum of Natural History. The 
life-story of Paddlewings loses nothing in scientific accuracy by 
the author’s injection of humor and imagination into the account. 
Boys and girls of six, seven, and eight years of age will find in this 
book an attraction for nature study and observation. 

It is rather difficult to classify “ Kilts and Togs” (Macmillan. 
$2.50), by Harry Webb Farrington. It is the story of an orphan 
boy, told by the man he became later. There are records here of 
a normal boy, who had a fine sense of humor and a healthy love 
of adventure. For this it will appeal to young readers and, per- 
haps, inspire them also with the accounts of the later achievements 
of this lad who was superior to environment. The story will have 
an appeal also to adults who may find in it a “case” for study; 

but it will undoubtedly repay reading and careful reflection. 
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Claudia. The Copper Disc. Blind Man's Mark. Sunset Pass. 
There Ought to Be a Law and Other Stories. Daughter of 
Fu Manchu. 

There is the leisureliness of art in “Claudia” (Viking. $2.50), 
by Arnold Zweig, the author of “ The Case of Sergeant Grischa.” 
This is a book of peace, of delicately civilized people. The seven 
chapters are almost seven distinct short stories detailing incidents 
in the life of Claudia, a complex woman. The style is smooth as 
liquid and the psychological probing into souls is masterly. But 
the last three chapters spoil the fine reserve of what precedes. 
It is German sentimentality at its worst. 

A scientific villain, or one might say, a villainous scientist, pre- 
dominates “The Copper Disc” (Doubleday, Doran. $1.00), a 
Crime Club story by Robert J. C. Stead. By means of the copper 
disc secreted in the compact of a heroine, beautiful and wealthy 
of course, he communicates thought waves and exercises mind con- 
trol. The whole story is light and futile. It is the type of fiction 
found in any current mystery magazine. 

“Blind Man’s Mark” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.00) by Martin Arm- 
strong, is the story of an English lad thirteen years old when the 
story begins, timid, sensitive, gifted. The reader becomes inter- 
ested in the child and wonders how he will develop. He is taken 
through six years of public-school life and turns out with his best 
self assured. But the journey is not an easy one. On his side 
are an understanding aunt, a grandfather who is a poet of national 
renown, and a teacher of music. Against him are a shallow 
mother, the fact that his father is dead, and his own weaknesses. 
The author, as skilled and as inspiring as the musician in the 
story, leaves us some beautiful character portraits. 

A tiptop horse, a knight of the plains, a heroine in distress, a 
vividly distinctive “bad man,” a pretentious ranch, and a makeshift 
Western town—throw these ingredients between any two book 
covers and a plot will simmer and stew. But let Zane Grey handle 
them and they flame and boil and light up the “Sunset Pass” 
(Harper. $2.00). The general taste, however, is not unpalatable. 
One may find the villain treble-dyed, whereas double dipping might 
have sufficed. Again, the secret of “Sunset Pass” leaps out from 
every page, even before the hero begins measuring footprints. But 
it is a clean and wholesome story, despite the deplorable fact that 
Zane Grey substitutes in this effusion some rather obvious psychol- 
ogy for the reckless riding, quick drawing, grim pursuits and 
gallant wooing that have made him known as a simple but hearty 
romanticist. 

“There Ought to Be a Law and Other Stories” (Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.00) contained in Nunnally Johnson's recent volume, 
seem to fall quite short of the advertised promise. “Here are four- 
teen of the funniest stories you've ever read” promises the folder 
and yet never were stories so lacking in humor. Here and there 
throughout the tales a bit of wit rewards the reader, but for the 
main, one’s sense of humor must be tuned to a well-nigh impos- 
sible pitch to catch any humor from its pages. Consequently, as 
is the usual thing with stories that miss the point aimed at, the 
whole structure totters. True it is the stories are good sketches 
of everyday life viewed from various angles, but so slight is the 
interest aroused that, one would rather wait to meet the experi- 
ences recounted here than trouble himself in reading about them 
from the pen of one who has not been entirely successful in his 
endeavors. However, these same short stories ought to be quite 
popular in our magazines since, except in very few instances, real 
interest or humor are attained. 

For those who are acquainted with the previous works of Sax 
Rohmer—and who is not already familiar with them in book form 
or in radio dramatizations?—a review of another book, especially 
with a title like “Daughter of Fu Manchu” (Doubleday, Doran. 
2.00) seems altogether unnecessary. Fah Lo Suee crosses the 
path of a great orientalist who has been thrown into a state of 
“artificial catalepsy ” while exploring the tomb of the Black Ape. 
Sir Denis Nayland Smith of Scotland Yard has the time of his 
life foiling Fah Lo Suee and Swazi Pasha. The Sax Rohmer fan 
will like the story so well that he will almost believe the fantastic 
yarn and spurn the incredulity of the bystander who protests: 
“Merciful heavens! I can’t believe it—I won't believe it!” 
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Catholic Principles in the Catholic State 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I note that in your issue of March 28, your contributor, the 
Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, said, “the clear right of a Catholic people 
to conduct its public affairs on Catholic principles is denied in 
the United States only by fanatics like Charles C. Marshall.” 

I do not object to Father Parsons’ calling names, for I am 
tolerant in the amusement line, whether it be throwing stones 
or calling names, but I am sure AMERICA will, with that fair and 
free spirit which its name connotes, permit me to show that I 
have never denied the right of a Catholic people to conduct its 
public affairs on Catholic principles. I could not for I firmly hold 
to the Catholic teaching of the Rev. Dr. Joseph Pohle, in the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia, quoted by the Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan (“ The 
State and the Church.” p. 37), that a Catholic people, a purely 
Catholic people is non-existent in the modern world. Dr. Pohle 
maintains that Spain or the South American republics are not 
intrinsically Catholic peoples. Of course, these distinguished 
authorities only teach the obvious. The citizenship of every state 
in the world today embraces non-Catholics. 

What I, and fanatics like me, deny is the right of any people 
to conduct public affairs which are equally affairs of Catholics and 
non-Catholics, on Catholic principles. For example, I, and fanatics 
like me, deny the moral right of the Catholic majority in Italy 
to make the Roman Catholic religion the sole religion of the 
State, and to make Roman Catholic doctrine the foundation and 
crown of the public school system. 

Equally, I, and fanatics like me, deny the right of the Roman 
Catholic Church to control elections, as in Malta, by the author- 
ized use of the confessional for the coercion of Roman Catholic 
voters and by refusing absolution to all who will not promise to 
refrain from voting for candidates objectionable to the authori- 
ties of the Church. 

As I am credibly informed that the radio station W. H. A. P., 
conducted by the Defenders of Truth Society, 154 West Fifty- 
seventh St., broadcast Father Parsons’ article and its referertes 
to me, I am sending a copy of this letter to that society with 
the request that it be given equal publicity with Father Parsons’ 
article. 

New York. CuHarves C. MARSHALL. 


[1. The fact that Mr. Marshall does not believe that there is 
a purely Catholic people today is not sufficient evidence to prove 
that he does not believe that a Catholic people—if there is one 
—may not conduct its affairs on Catholic principles. 2. His denial 
to the Italian people of majority rights will lead him logically 
to hold that this country may not be conducted on Republican 
party principles. 3. His statement of the Malta case is inexact: 
Catholic people there are taught in the usual way the truth that 
they may not vote to uphold a government which violates their 
own consciences—an action which Mr. Marshall has been taking 
in the public press for a long time with reference to American 


affairs —Ed. Amenrica.] 
More Power to the Catholic Hour! 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read many queer letters in your Communications column, 
but the one on “Microphoned Religion” has them all beaten a mile. 
The writer took a solar-plexus wallop at the Catholic Hour. He 
writes that he cannot get any of his friends to listen to the C. H. 
The reason is, he says, because the C. H. is simply “an exhibition 
of mental prowess, unanswerable logic, and deep learning . . . 
overdecorated with big words and an affected delivery.” That 
certainly is a very serious indictment against the directors and 
speakers of the Hour. I am sure that only a handful share that 
view. 

One of the speakers over the C. H. was Father Gillis. He gave 
a series of talks on the Commandments. Father Gillis, through 
his writing and speaking, has been known to the public at large 
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for many a year, and no doubt he has been accused of almost 
everything a person can be accused of, but I doubt whether any 
one ever charged him with speaking as one giving an exhibition 
of his learning and logic, “overdecorated with big words and an 
affected delivery.” Any one who has ever heard Father Gillis, 
even once, will laugh at that criticism. Nobody hates big words 
and an affected delivery more than he. 

The C. H. has engaged the outstanding Catholic speakers of 
the country. They have given their best. Even Mr. Atkinson 
admits that the C. H. is “learned, dignified, impressive.” He 
should bear in mind that the Hour is broadcast throughout the 
country, that it reaches millions of people, very many of them 
non-Catholic, and hence the talks cannot be as personal and con- 
fidential as he might wish; e.g., as a pastor talking to his flock, 
every one of whom he knows by name. There must be a certain 
amount of scholarship in these nation-wide talks. I don’t agree 
with Mr. Atkinson when he hints that the G. H. would do well to 
adopt the rule of newspaper men: “Assume that the audience has 
the mind of a twelve-year-old child.” Certainly his friends must 
be in that twelve-year-old class if they cannot listen to the C. H. 
without being bored to death. More power to the Catholic Hour! 

Mt. Vernon, NY. F. ScHWARzZ. 


To the Editor of America: 

O’Brien Atkinson’s letter in the issue of America for April 11 
gives some points in connection with radio sermons which are 
worth consideration. Speaking from some experience in such 
work, the writer would say that the thing for the radio speaker 
to do is to try and imagine that he has been invited into the living 
room of an ordinary non-Catholic home and asked to explain and 
present Catholic teaching. Under such a condition, the speaker 
would avoid any oratory or learned treatment of his subject. He 
would speak earnestly, man to man, making every word count. 

This is effective work on the air; if the radio speaker can 
make his invisible audience feel that he has a personal message 
for each little group of listeners, and he presents that message as 
if he faced them in their own individual homes, such a message 
will have great power in spreading Catholic truth. I do not mean 
to imply that a radio speaker can come right dowsg to the con- 
versational style. Exactness and precision are necessary in a 
radio talk, but what should be avoided is the treatment of the 
subjects in a style too near to that of the pulpit orator. Such a 
style is not so effective to an unseen audience when received 
right into their own homes. 


Wollaston, Mass. WiLtraM E. KerrisuH. 


Helping the Unemployed 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read under “With Scrip & Staff,” in the issue of AMERICA 
for April 4, a notice concerning the dispensing of 1,764 free meals 
to the poor in San Francisco at the “Kitchen” in this city on 
January 8, the first day it was opened. 

Since that date and up to the present writing 270,270 free meals 
have been dispensed in this same “Kitchen.” At the present time 
we are furnishing 3,50 meals daily to hungry, unemployed men, 
and they are hungry, judging from their expression of thanks for 
the amount and quality of the food they receive. 

There is also in this city a shelter place called “St. Patrick's 
Shelter,” likewise erected by a Catholic, where, during the months 
of January, February, and March of this year, 37,308 unemployed 
men were given free baths, lodging, and a chance to launder their 
clothes. This institution in a pinch can care nightly for 600 men. 

The cost of maintaining the “Kitchen” is paid for by the City 
and County of San Francisco. The cost of maintaining “St. 
Patrick’s Shelter” is paid for by the Community Chest of the 
same city and county. 

One of the particularly gratifying results of the establishment 
of the “ Kitchen” is that many unemployed fathers of families go 
there to eat, so that their wives and children can have a fuller 
portion of food at home. Many of them say they only wish their 
families could have the food to eat that is provided for them here. 

San Francisco. THomas McGutre, Superintendent. 


